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The Erection of Artisans’ Dwellings by 
Municipal Corporations. 


HE question of the 
housing of the 
working classes 
by Municipal 
Corporations is 
both an interest- 
ing and an im- 
portant one. That 
such housing is 
to be undertaken 

has long ago passed beyond the regions of 
discussion. The passing of the Artisans 
Dwellings Act in 1875 gave legislative sanc- 
tion to this principle, and all that remains 
now to be considered is the basis on which 
this action is to be taken. By far the most 
important of the questions which are now 
constantly raised in regard to this matter, 
‘in London at any rate, is whether or not any 
charge in respect of artisans’ dwellings 
Should fall on the rates; in other words, 
whether inhabitants of a town other than 
those who do not live in artisans’ dwellings 
should help to pay for them. If they are to 
‘do so, it is socialism pure and simple; 
because, if A has to pay £1 towards a loss 
on a dwelling inhabited by B, he is putting 
the money into B’s pocket.as plainly as if he 
put itinto his hand. For, if he did not do 
so, B would have to pay a higher rent. 

It is certain, however, that the question 
tequires to be looked ‘at broadly and care- 
fully, and not in too piecemeal a manner. 
For example, in a recent discussion at the 
London County Council it became pretty 
clear that a certain block of artisans’ dwell- 
ings could not be let except at a loss, but it 
was urged that taken with another block the 
two would net showa loss. It appears to 
be perfectly justifiable to group various 
blocks together and to take the aggregate 
return. A landowner or a merchant takes the 
aggregate of his rents or returns and 
he looks te see what is the total result, 
Then again, in regard to the™cost of 
an acre of land, there may be indirect 
returns, such as result from the general 
advantage to the community of land thrown 
into streets er made into open spaces. In 
other words, the mere actual return on the 
building is not always the only thing to be 
regarded ; the affair must be looked at as a 
whole. But the sound general principle is 








that the ratepayers of a town ought not to 
have to bear the cost of housing other 
members of the same community because 
they happen to fall within the class 
popularly known as artisans or labourers. 
At the present time there seems to be a 
considerable need to lay emphasis on 
this principle, for there is a curious ten- 
dency in some public bodies to erect 
workmen’s dwellings which will not give 
any return, and, at the same time, to take 
up other undertakings, such as tramways, 
very much on the ground that they will 
return a profit to the municipality, that is 
to say, to the ratepayers. The question is 
one of so much importance that it is worth 
while to endeavour to note briefly what bas 
been done in regard to this matter by some 
of the great provincial towns. 

Let us, in the first instance, take Glasgow. 
In that city all the work in regard to re- 
housing the working classes appears to have 
been done under the Glasgow City Improve- 
ment Trust, which was established by Act 
of Parliament in 1866. We are only now 
concetned with the financial aspects of 
the subject, and the net result of this work- 
ing of the trust for thirty years has been a 
cost to the ratepayers of 593,079/. 16s. 6d. 
These figures do not bring us up to the present 
hour, but are the latest which we have been 
able to obtain. Against this sum—we quote 
from a paper by Baillie Chisholm, convener 
of the Improvement Committee—“ have to 
be set the Alexandra Park, 100,000 square 
yards of ground thrown into streets and 
squares, and the sum of more than 100,000/. 
expended on forming the streets, and in 
covering the Molendinar and Camlachie 
Burns. The charge against the ratepayers 
may now be said practically to have ceased.” 
The lodging-houses have from the very begin- 
ning yielded a revenue over the yearly cost. 
The gross cost of the seven lodging-houses 
has been, including the price of the ground, 
103,2582,, and on this amount, in addition to 
writing off in depreciation the sum of 11,2322, 
there has been a yearly return averaging from 
32. 14s. 9d. to 67. IIs. per cent.” As regards 
the building operations generally, this autho- 
rity says, “it may be broadly stated that in 
every case we have received full interest for 
all our outlay, that is to say, larger interest 
than we have paid, and at the same time 
we have received in addition a larger 
return for the ground than we could have 





obtained by selling it, while in many cases 
we have made a revenue out of ground 
which was yielding no return at all.” It 
appears, therefore, that the citizens of 
Glasgow have carried out the work of 
providing accommodation for artisans on 
sound business principles. 

Wewill now take Birmingham. We have 
before us an interesting report of the 
Improvement Committee presented to the 
Council last July upon the erection of five 
artisans’ dwellings. The report in regard to 
the financial part of the matter is as 
follows: “The rent suggested to be charged 
is Is. 6d. per week per living room, or 
for the first type of dwelling described, 
3s. per week, for the second 4s. 6d., and 
for the through houses 5s. per week. These 
rents, after paying interest and sinking 
fund on the outlay now proposed, will 
leave a margin sufficient to pay a ground 
rent on the land.” The report then gives 
the estimated cost of building, road making, 
contingencies, and land at 5s. per yard, 
making a total of 11,0257. The estimated 
annual statement then comes out on the Dr. 
side, interest and sinking fund 4412, and on 
the Cr. side, estimated rental 659/. 2s., and 
outgoings 219/. I4s., making a total of 
4392. 8s. We do not quite see where the 
margin for ground rent comes in. The report 
states that the cost of the Milk-street 
site, on which these dwellings are to be 
built, was 6,o0o/,, and that deducting 1,007/. 
charged to the houses, leaves 4,993/. to be 
provided for. From this statement we 
gather that the whole site is not to be built 
over. ‘“ The interest and sinking fund will 
amount to 199/., and the annual payment 
from the rates must be considered as the 
city’s payment for the sanitary improvement 
thus made. It must be recollected against 
this that at the end of the period for which 
the money is borrowed, the property kept in 
good repair will fall in unencumbered, and 
at present rents will yield a clear income 
of 400]. for ever.” The latter statement 
appears to be somewhat high flown, and 
would hardly, we think, be endorsed by a 
surveyor or valuer. For houses are not 
supposed to last for ever, and their value 
must be capitalised. On the other hand, it 
is right to point out that if we put on one 
side the land other than the 4,030 yards on 
which the dwellings are erected, the receipts 
from the buildings appear to cover interest 
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and sinking fund. So that as far as regards 
the artisans’ dwellings they are no charge 
on the rates; that is to say, the inhabitants 
of Birmingham who do not live in them 
have not to put their hands in their pockets 
to help the inmates of these dwellings. 
The actual results of earlier artisans’ build- 
ings in Birmingham we are unable to give, 
and must, therefore, now turn to Liverpool. 
Without beating about the bush, we 
may give an extract which will show the 
result of the Victoria Dwellings opened in 
1885, and the Juvenal Dwellings opened in 
1888 and 1890:—‘ The whole accommoda- 
tion consists of 371 dwellings, of which 
sixty-six are single rooms, letting at from 2s. 
to 2s. 9d. per week; 217 are of two rooms, 
letting at from 3s. 9d. to 5s. per week ; and 
eighty-eight are of three rooms, letting at 5s. 
to §s. 6d. per week. For the year 1894 
the Victoria Dwellings returned an income at 
the rate of 2/. 8s. 4d. per cent. upon the cost, 


including the value of the land, _ esti- 
mated at 22s. 6d. per yard. The 
Juvenal Dwellings returned an income 


for that year of 3/. 8s. 2d. per cent, 
upon the cost, the value of the land being 
estimated at 24s. per yard. In a report of 
the City Engineer, dated February, 1896, on 
the erection of labourers’ dwellings, that is, 
for the class of persons who occupy “ court- 
houses,” and who would not pay more than 
is. per room per week, we find the following 
estimate: ‘eighty-eight tenements, containing 
185 rooms, cost land and buildings 7,665/. 7s., 
net rental, after deducting 40 per cent. for 
leakages, 324/. Estimated net return, 
4. 4s. 1d. per cent.” So far as we are able 
to form a conclusion from the materials 
before us the Corporation of Liverpool are 
doing a good business financially in those 
instances where, instead of letting the land 
to builders for the purpose of erecting work- 
men’s dwellings, they have done it them- 
s:lves. The idea of putting up a building 
of this kind, which would not give an 
adequate return on the outlay, appears, 
. indeed, not to have even been considered. 

In every estimate prepared by the City 
Engineer a substantial return on the capital 
outlay is shown. There seems, indeed, to 
be a definite line of policy in this respect 
laid down, and from this no deviation is 
made. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived 
is that the provincial results of the work done 
by Municipalities in regard to hcusing the 
working classes appear to show that the 
London County Council is not justified in 
erecting artisans’ dwellings at a cost at which 
profitable results are not obtained. The 
subject is a most important one—increasing 
every year, indeed, in importance, and we 
are bound to say that the size of London and 
the magnitude of the interests involved 
seem to demand that the action of the 
London County Council in carrying out of 
the legislation in regard to the housing of 
the working classes should form the subject 
of a careful Parliamentary inquiry. We are 
certain that Parliament in giving municipal 
bodies power to erect artisans’ dwellings as 
they are called never intended that one class 
of inhabitants should have to pay for the 
houses of another class. The clerk 


struggling along in life on 25s. a week has 
as much right to relief of this nature as the 
artisan who is earning the same sum by 
manual labour, and certainly should not be 
called on to assist another inhabitant of the 
Metropolis who has to work with his hands 








instead of hishead. If Birmingham, Glasgow, 
and Liverpool can erect artisans’ dwellings 
which do not bring a charge upon the rates, 
London can do the same, and if the body 
intrusted with power for this purpose in the 
Metropolis misuses it, then the Legislature 
must step in and pass such a measure as 
will oblige it to carry out the Acts of Parlia- 
ment on sound business lines. 


——$++-}+_—_ 


FIRST REPORT OF THE COMMISSION 
ON LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 
aR First or zzferzm Report of the 
i a) © Royal Commission on the London 
ie my «Water Supply question, just 
5 issued, is obviously an emergency 
Report, intended to deal at once with that 
portion of the Reference which concerns the 
practicability of interconnexion supply be- 
tween the various companies, with the view 
of removing or [greatly reducing the danger 
of the recurrence of such an event as the 
recent water famine, or rather deficiency of 
supply (for water famine is too large an 
expression) in East London. The Reference 
to the Commission was divided into three 
heads: 1st Whether it was desirable that 
the undertakings of the London water com- 
panies should be acquired and managed (a) 
by one Authority or (4) by several Authori- 
ties, and what they should be ; 2ud Whether 
additional powers of control should be 
exercised by Local or other Authorities ; and 
the third head runs thus :— 

“Whether it is practicable to connect any two or 
more of the different systems of supply -now 
administered by the eight Metropolitan Companies ; 
and, if so, by whom, and in what proportion, 
should the cost of connecting them be borne, and 


what are the legal powers necessary to give effect to 
any such arrangement.” 









It is with this latter portion of the refer- 
ence that the present Report deals. Ob- 
viously the weight of the Report will be in 
regard to the first clause, which cannot be 
disposed of in a hurry; and the Commission 
has acted wisely in at all events reporting 
promptly on the means for preventing 
temporary and local failure of supply. 

We learn trom the Report that the 
“Associated Metropolitan Water Com- 
panies” —so they are styled—are of 
opinion that ‘“ intercommunication would 
be a convenience,” and that they were 
prepared to promote a Bill in Parlia- 
ment which would obviate the difficulties 
placed in the way of intercommunication by 
any of the existing statutory obligations of 
the companies. Of course the companies 
are really “associated” in what they regard 
as a movement of self-defence, as showing 
that they among them can supply all that is 
required if allowed freedom of intercom- 
munication. 

Three schemes were described in the evi- 
dence given before the Commission. Scheme I. 
was drawn up by the engineers of the eight 
companies collectively, and was stated to 
have been framed not for providing for the 
failure of a source of supply, but for an 
interchange of water for temporary objects 
only, such as the failure of a pumping engine 
or the fracture of a main; and the essence 
of the scheme was the utilisation of the 
surplus water of the Chelsea Cumpany, the 
only one which was considered at the time 
to have any material quantity of water to 
spare. The engineers of the companies, 
however, did not themselves recommend 
Scheme I. as of much value, and it is briefly 








dismissed in the Report. Scheme II. was 
prepared with special reference to the cir- 
cumstances of last year. The Southwark ang 
Vauxhall Company having nearly completed 
new works at Hampton, had proposed to 
abandon and dismantle their old works at 
Battersea, and it was proposed that the 
Associated Companies should instead take 
over this site for the formation of a distribut- 
ing centre, with connecting mains by which 
certain reservoirs of the Grand Junction, the 
New River, and the Lambeth Companies 
could be supplied from Battersea, and further 
connexions are proposed with the other 
companies’ mains. 

In considering this proposal as a means of 
preventing local water famine, the Commis- 
sion made careful inquiries as to the 
capability of each company to give any extra 
supply beyond the requirements of its own 
district, and the result is not very promising, 
The Grand. Junction could not deliver at 
present to other companies more than 1} 
million gallons a day; to do more they 
would have to get their right of abstraction 
from the Thames increased, and to have 
additional pumping power and mains. The 
Kent is not in a position to supply much 
to other companies, because it relies so 
much on its chalk wells that it keeps 
little reserve supply ; the very abundance of 
its natural supply having led to this result. 
The Lambeth Company can at present spare 
nothing to other companies during its own 
period of maximum supply, extending 
throughout July and August each year. 
The West Middlesex could not spare more 
the one and a half million gallons, and the 
demands of its own district are increasing 
by about 300,000 gallons per day annually; 
and in this case too any increase of supply 
would entail further powers for abstracting 
from the Thames, a suggestion which in fact 
occurs several times in the course of the 
Report, and which is not a little alarming. 

“The conclusion which must be drawn from the 
foregoing summary of the evidence laid before us 
with respect to the present condition of the means 
of supply of the five companies dealt with above is 
that the mere connexion of their systems with each 
other and directly or indirectly with those of the 
Southwark and Vauxhall, the New River and the 
East London Companies would not enable any one 
of them to be of very material assistance to others 
in case of an emergency arising during the summer 
months. 

The combination could not be rendered fully 
effective unless the Grand Junction, the Lambeth, 
and the West Middlesex Companies obtained addi- 
tional powers of drawing water from the Thames 
and of constructing works for the treatment, pump- 
ing, and conveyance of the additional water to the 
points of connexion.” 


As far as East London is concerned, how- 
ever, the Commission are of opinion that the 
New River Company is in a position to 
give all the assistance that is required, and 
summarises the position thus :— 


“The New River Company derives its supply’ 
from the River Lea and from wells. From the Lea 
at Ware the company is entitled to take daily 22}2 
million gallons in priority to the East London 
Company, whose intake is at Chingford, fifteen 
miles lower down. 

On July 26 last the New River Company com- 
menced to reduce its daily abstraction of water at 
Ware, thus placing at the disposal of the East 
London Company the quantity dispensed with,. 
which flowed down the river channel to Chingford, 
and thence by the East London intake conduit into 
the storage reservoirs of that company at Waltham- 
stow. The total quantity of unfiltered water cr 
delivered to the East London Company from July 2 
to October 31, 1898, was 569,882,000 gallons. The 
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New River Company, by increasing the rate of 
pumping from its wells, of which there are thirteen 
in the valley of the Lea, was enabled to maintain a 
full supply to its own district. The average daily 
supply from the New River Company to the East 
London Company during the period above referred 
to was 5,815,000 gallons. 

It is evident that the New River Company 
possesses the means of giving the East London 
Company effective assistance in a very simple and 
direct manner, and as it is unfiltered water which is 
transferred, there is no additional tax on the filter- 
ing plant of the New River Company.” 


In summing up {the objects to be gained 
by connexion of the systems of supply, 
the Commission came to the conclusion 
that the scheme of _ intercommunica- 
tion is sound in itself, as applied to com- 
panies worked as separate organisations 
and each with statutory obligations of its 
own; and that in the event of the com- 
panies’ undertakings being amalgamated 
or purchased by one authority, the inter- 
connexions would probably be in continuous 
use, and would be available for the equitable 
distribution of water and the occasional re- 
gulation of pressures throughout the entire 
area concerned. Reference is made on 
another page to the suggestion of the 
London County Council, that the effect of an 
intercommunication scheme might be to 
increase the value an arbitrator would put 
on the undertakings of the companies, in the 
event of purchase by one authority. The 
Commissioners doubt whether this would be 
the case, and urge that “no company should 
in the event of purchase be allowed to 
enhance the value of its undertaking by 
reason of an intercommunication scheme.” 
This sounds rather arbitrary, and it may 
well be argued that though no one com- 
pany’s valuation for such a purpose may be 
increased by intercommunication, the united 
value of the eight undertakings would cer- 
tainly be increased by a complete system of 
intercommunication ; the several systems 
would, it is assumed, be bought to be 
treated and worked as a whole, and the 
fact that they were all intercommunicating 
already would save a great deal of cost and 
inconvenience to the purchasers; so that on 
this head the Commissioners do not seem to 
be quite logical. They seem to contemplate 
some kind of enactment by which the com: 
panies shall be prohibited from claiming a 
higher value under the circumstances indi- 
cated; but inasmuch as these circumstances 
would really create a higher value, obtained 
at a considerable cost on the part of the 
vendors, to disallow it would be rather like 
an act of confiscation. 

Having in view the idea of the companies, 
or some of them, having to take more water 
from the Thames if they are to be in a 
position to contribute on any large scale to 
other companies, the Commission touches on 
the dangerous idea that the Local Govern- 
ment Board might have power in any emer- 
gency to authorise a company to exceed its 
Statutory limits of extract from the Thames. 
As it is almost certain that such “ emer- 
gencies” would occur at the time of year 
when the Thames is at its lowest, one can 
hardly be surprised that the Commis- 
sioners recoil at all events from this 
Proposal; and they suggest that the 
case would be better met by conferring 
on all the companies the principle contained 
In the Staines Reservoirs Act, viz.: to allow 
the companies to draw varying quantities of 
Water \from day to day, providing that they 





do not exceed a given average per day over 
six months. This of course means that they 
may draw freely in flood periods, for storage. 
The merit of this suggestion depends 
entirely on our acceptance of the new 
doctrine that flood water is no more clogged 
with unwholesome elements than other 


‘water—a doctrine in regard to which we feel 


a healthy scepticism. 

If the Report in general does not prove 
very much, it however seems to show that 
there need be no danger of another scarcity 
of water in East London if the matter is 
taken in time, and that the auxilary resources 
of the New River Company are sufficient for 
the occasion. 





—_ 
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NOTES. 
The Scene WE have received a copy of a 
Medallion memorial which was forwarded 


Competition. to the Council of the Institute 
last week, signed by a number of architec- 
tural students and others interested in the 
subject, requesting a re-consideration of 
the award of the Soane Medallion, on 
the ground that it was a condition of 
the competition that the requirements 
of the London County Council should 
be observed, and that these are ignored 
in many instances in the plans to which 
the prize was awarded. The instances 
are given. Some of them refer to regula- 
tions (for instance, as to the isolation of 
dressing-rooms in a separate block) which 
can only refer to theatres; and some 
others are rather trivial. Some, on the 
other hand, are important, especially 
those as to closets not against external walls, 
of which there are many in the plan; an 
arrangement which is very bad even apart 
from the County Council regulations, and 
the avoidance of which would have affected 
the exterior design. We do not see that the 
Council could have been expected to alter the 
award of the prize after it had been announced, 
but the memorialists were right in calling 
attention to the matter, and their action may 
have a wholesome effect on future competi- 
tions. In our opinion both the competitors for 
the Soane, and the Prizes Committee, have 
taken the subject in rather too light-hearted 
amanner; the designs as a whole are not 
up to what might have been expected, and 
the decision on them seems to have been too 
hastily made. We were rather surprised 
also that no mention was made of the 
memorial when the prizes were delivered on 
Monday. 





The L.c.c, 2PHE London County Council 
Works Depart- resumed its weekly sittings on 
aatien Tuesday last, when it devoted 
two hours to the consideration of the Report 
of the Finance Committee in regard to the 
Works Department. The Report was six 
weeks’ old, and it contained nothing that our 
readers are not acquainted with, but it 
served as the ground for a debate in which 
the friends of the Department offered the 
usual apologies for the acknowleged loss of 
over 30,000/, on the workings of the Depart- 
ment since its inception, viz.: the excel- 
lence of the work, excessive supervision, 
high establishment charges, and the antago- 
nism of the Moderate party generally— 
apologies which one is tired of hearing 
and which are not altogether justified by 
the facts. Indeed, as to the excellence of the 
work, Mr. E. A. Gruning, the assessor in the 
recent inquiry on the workings of the 





Department, is reported to have said, as the 
result of an examination of some or the 
work carried out by both the Works Depart- 
ment and contractors, that there was nothing 
to choose between the two as to brickwork, 
and that in joinery work:the Works Depart- 
ment work was inferior to that of the con- 
tractor; and, in regard to certain works 
carried out by the Works Department at 
Colney Hatch Asylum, on which there was 
a loss, it was the worst work he had ever 
seen done, while at Banstead Asylum the 
work done by the contractor was very good. 
Though losses have been made by the new 
management (principally over the Lewisham 
sewer, which was an exceptionally difficult 
work), there has been an undoubted improve- 
ment in the Department, and there is yet 
time for it to make a success of an experi- 
ment which so far has not answered to the 
expectations of its promoters. 





THERE has been considerable 
The L.C.C and ,. 7 ° 
the Chamber of dissatisfaction of late among 
Commerce. City merchants and warehouse- 
men as to the requisitions of the London 
County Council in respect to workshops and 
factories, the Council in this case having to 
act as the Sanitary Authority. A deputa- 
tion from the Manufacturers’ section of the 
London Chamber of Commerce has now 
lodged a formal petition, and we are glad to 
see that the Council has now undertaken to 
give full consideration to any alternative 
proposals submitted to them, to take the 
place ot works to be carried out to meet its 
requirements. There is, of course, no doubt 
that many ot our factories are death- 
traps as far as fire is concerned; but, 
on the other hand, the requisitions of the 
Council have at times been so drastic, and 
have had the appearance of being so absolute, 
that property owners have been put to very 
considerable and sometimes unnecessary 
expense or inconvenience. As long as it is 
clearly understood that every effort will be 
made to comply with the Council’s require- 
ments of safety, with due consideration to 
the existing circumstances and the purposes 
of an establishment, the public authorities 
should have little reason to complain; but 
the technical advisers of those served with 
requisitions must treat the matter in a spirit 
of give-and-take, and not simply look upon 
the official requisitions as unjustifiable inter- 
ference—a point of view too often taken up 
by the clients. 





THE recently-decided case of 
New Streets in the Urban District Council of 

Stourbridge v. Rufford & Co. 
is one of much import to growing districts, 
though it does not seem to be, so to speak, 
new law. Briefly, it decided that the Towns 
Improvement Act, Section 63, applied to 
country lanes which were in process of be- 
coming partsofatown The Section enacts 
that it shall not be lawful to lay out or make 
any new street unless the same be either ot 
a prescribed width or 30ft. wide. So far 
as the facts of the case appear, the highway 
in question was a lane gradually forming 
into a street. The defendants proposed to 
erect a row of buildings which would give 
the highway less than 30ft. of width. If 
this was not a new street, then the District 
Council would not have power to oblige the 
defendants to set back their building. The 
point seems one of some legai difficulty, but 
there,is no doubt that Mr. Justice North’s 
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decision to the effect that this was a new 
street is one in the public interest. It is 
most desirable that streets in their beginning 
should be of a proper width, and this decision, 
coupled with a previous judgment on the 
provisions of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
seems to make it clear that the public interest 
can now be safeguarded. Whether ll 
Urban Councils are as watchful as that of 
Stourbridge may, however, be doubted. 





THE articles appearing in the 
The Telephone Times on “The Telephone 

Service,” professedly written 
from the company’s point of view, are an 
indictment of the action of the Government 
in the past with respect to the telephone, 
and prove that there has been a certain 
amount of “Government ineptitude and 
blundering.” At first the Government would 
have nothing to do with the telephone ; 
then, after private enterprise had shown 
that telephony was a practical science, the 
Postmaster - General sought to prevent 
its development on the ground that it was 
practically the same as telegraphy, and there- 
fore came under the Government monopoly. 
The action being decided in his tavour, 
instead of undertaking the development of 
telephony, he merely imposed a heavy 
royalty on the telephone companies. In 
1892 the attitude of the Post Office com- 
pletely changed; instead of doing their 
utmost to restrict the areas and harass the 
work of the telephone companies (with the 
audable if mistaken motive of protecting 
the revenue from the telegraphs), they 
announced their intention of purchasing the 
trunk lines, and declared that they would 
co-operate in developing the business of the 
companies. The report of the Select Com- 
mittee last summer has, however, stopped 
this co-operation. The Committee were 
firm in their recommendation that conces- 
sions to the National Telephone Company 
not required by their agreements should 
cease, and that a Government department 
should begin a real and active opposition to 
it. No wonder that the Company feels 
aggrieved. The near prospect of municipal 
telephony at Glasgow is also causing them 
alarm, and makes them anxious to be bought 
out by the State before their plant becomes 
antiquated. It is obvious that if the tele- 
phone is ever to be a success in this country 
we must have, as well as central management 
and administration, uniformity of system 
and method, and complete intercommunica- 
tion between all subscribers. 





THE Austria and Hungary 
Scenes. pavilion for the Paris Exhibition 
has been designed by M. 
Baumann, who has adopted a pompous style 
savouring of recollections of Versailles. Be- 
fore the pavilion will be a terrace on 
arcades, and the main building will present 
four facades of monumental aspect, de- 
corated with engaged columns, flanked at the 
angles by projecting pavilions with small 
domes, which will be adorned with fountains 
with figures of children and dolphins, The 
Russian pavilion, which will occupy an im- 
portant site in the Trocadéro garden,. is de- 
signed by M. Meltzer, a Russian architect, in 
collaberation with a French architect, M. 
Lucien Leblanc; it will consist of a series of 
large buildings, of which we may give a 
description later. 








Part of Entablature found in the Forum, Rome. 

















A Fragment BY order of Signor Baccelli, 
from the Roman Minister of Public Instruction 
Forum. ° : 

at Rome, a systematic classifi- 
cation has been commenced, under the 
direction of Signor Boni, of the fragments 
belonging to various ancient edifices which 
have till now lain scattered and neglected 
about the Forum. In the course of this 
work Signor Boni discovered some fragments 
of a Doric entablature, one of which is 
represented in the cut, from a photograph 
sent to us from Rome. The building to 
which these belonged, and of which con- 
siderable remains existed up to the fifteenth 
or sixteenth centuries, was one which seems 
to have attracted great admiration from the 
Renaissance architects, and drawings of it by 
Giorgio Martini and Guiliano Sangallo are 
preserved in the Uffizii Gallery at Florence. 
As the building stood near the Curia (now 
St. Adrian’s Church), Professor Lanciani con- 
siders it to have been the temple of Janus; 
other archeologists put it down as one of the 
lateral faces of the Basilica Amilia. The 
number of fragments already collected and 
obviously forming part of this building seem 
to show that it was a larger and more 
important one than the temple of Janus 
would probably be; but further  ex- 
ploration may lead to the discovery of 
other remains which will assist in settling 
the question. 





ities To mark the site of the Star 

Chamber, Chamber, a tablet has been 
Westminster. prepared by Sir Reginald Pal- 
grave, and will be affixed on the wall— 
facing westwards—of his residence midway 
between the two archways leading into the 
Speaker’s Courtyard. The Exchequer Build- 
ings, as apart from the Exchequer Court, and 
the Star Chamber stood between the river 
stairs and New Palace-yard, as depicted in 
Aggas’s map and in Mr. W. H. Brewer's 
‘‘Westminster in the time of Henry VIII,” 
published in the Builder, November 15, 1884. 





That part of the Palace was rebuilt Zemp. 


Edward IV., and, having been altered mean- 
while, was gradually pulled down in 1807-36, 
the last to remain being the Star Chamber 
and the offices for printing Exchequer 
Bills and for the trials of the Pyx. The 
Star Chamber Court Room, with a 
frontage of about 30 ft., was on the first 
floor, where is now the drawing-room of 
the official residence. ‘The elevation, with 
its line of oriel windows, and gables above, 
appears in Capon’s water-colour drawing 
(1793) in the Walmisley Collection. The 
Court, established by Henry VIII., derived 
its name, according to one—and the more 
probable—account, from the “ Shtaroth,” 
being the contracts or agreements, for the 
most part of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, made between Jews and Christians, 
which the several parties were required to 
deposit in the Court of Exchequer; of each 
set of instruments executed in triplicate 
one copy was lodged there, and a silver 
besant (about 2s.) was paid to the king for 
each pound of every sum that passed under 
the deeds. About twenty years agoa doorway 
was made at the north end of the east wall 
of “Up School,” Westminster (the monks’ 
dormitory), to communicate with the present 
“Shell” form-room, and fitted with an oaken 
Tudor door-case, which is believed to bea 
relic of the Chamber. Over a doorway 
were carved “E. R.” and date “ 1602,” with 
a Tudor rose on a star ; behind the panelling 
were found three Tudor-arched doorways, 
and beneath the staircase an arched opening 
with roses in the spandrels. The carved oak 
ceiling with other details are delineated in 
Smith’s book; some of the ornamental 
fittings were obtained by General Sir 
Edward Cust, for the dining-room of his 
country seat, Leasowe Castle, in Cheshire. 





Amp the number of important 

Landscape micas t 
Exhibition exhibitions open at present we 
Dudley Gallery. have rather neglected the very 





charming little exhibition of the works of a 
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few landscape-painters at the Dudley Gallery, 
which will close in a few days. The exhibi- 
tors are Mr. Aumonier (eight works), Mr. 
Leslie Thomson (seven), Mr. E. A. Waterlow 
(eleven), Mr. Peppercorn (nine), Mr. James 
S. Hill (nine), and Mr. R. W. Allan (eight), 
Among the finest is Mr. Aumonier’s “Sussex 
Broadlands,” a landscape in a very broad 
style; Mr. Leslie Thomson’s “On the East 
Coast” and “The. Bathing Place,” with a 
winding river indenting the brightly-lighted 
pastures :— 
“ Rura quz Liris quiet4 
Mordet aqua, taciturnis aminis ;” 

Mr. E. A. Waterlow’s “Green Pastures,” 
looking rather like an inspiration from Corot, 
but in a more sentimental vein; Mr. Hall’s 
“Bosham” and “A Village Road,” works 
in which nearly the same composition 
appears reversed ; and Mr. Allan’s “ Through 
Wind and Rain” (Morecambe Sands?) and 
“Autumn Winds”—the latter a beautiful 
little composition. 





—_— THE annual exhibition of the 
xhibition : 

of the “Cercle Volney” at Paris 
Cercle Volney. (open till February 1 5) is a 
very good one. The portraits, less numerous 
than last year, are among the best exhibits, 
especially that of M. Chaplain, the medallist, 
by M. Benjamin-Constant; the works of 
Messrs. Bonnat, Henner, and Weerts are 
also remarkable. Landscapes are more 
numerous than usual; among the best are 
M. Lami’s “Triste Automme” and M. 
Garaud’s “La Baie de Douarnenez.” M. 
Carolus Duran, who is at present in 
America, has sent only a_ flower-study 
and a view of the interior of St. Mark’s 
Venice. M. Bouguereau exhibits a figure of 
a young girl in his usual style, or (as we 
may say) rather more so; it somewhat 
reminds one of a coloured photograph. M. 
Jules Lefebvre sends a beautiful profile head 
of a woman, and M. Raphaél Collin exhibits 
a poetic figure entitled “ Solitude.” In the 
section of sculpture the best things are a 
“Faun” by M. Boucher and a fine bust by M. 
Denys Puech. The exhibition also includes 
some interesting studies by M. Albert 
Maignan for the foyer of the new Opéra 
Comique. 





A Knutsford UNDER the above title, Mr. 

Ponemes Willoughby, of the firm of 

‘ Woodhouse & Willoughby, 

gives an interesting description in the 
Manchester Courier of the terms of compe- 
tition issued by an Urban District Council 
for designs for a proposed cemetery chapel, 
&c. These seem certainly to out-do all we 
have ever seen in the way of competition 
conditions. No assessor is to be appointed, 
and the Council “reserve the right to 
exclude all or any of the designs from the 
competition if its Arobable cost will exceed 
the intended outlay,” or they may reject them 
all “if they consider them unsuitable.” In 
such event ‘‘they will hold a further compe- 
tition.” When any selection is at last made, 
the architect is to take out the quantitiesathis 
own cost. Finally, “all plans are'to be sent 
in with the author’s name attached.” The 
haiveté of this last requirement seems almost 
too good to be true; but we think it is 
probable that the absurdity of the proposals 
is due to sheer ignorance rather than to any 
definite intention of acting unfairly. At all 
events, they will get no competitors worth 
‘having until these conditions are altered. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO STUDENTS. 


A MEETING of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, on Monday, when Professor 
Aitchison, R.A., President, took the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
taken as read, the President announced that 
the family of the late Professor T. Hayter 
Lewis had presented to the Institute a number 
of books, and had lent, for the inspection of 
the members, some sketch books containing 
sketches by the late Professor made sixty years 
ago. A vote of thanks was passed to the 
donors. 

The President then delivered the following 
address to students :— 

“Tt is customary in this month to give an 
address to students, and it is one of the 
pleasantest duties the President has to 
perform. 

The world consists of the past, the present, 
and the future. The past is hopeless ; it can- 
not be altered or improved ; it can only be 
studied. The present,!of which the practising 
architects are representatives, is too well 
known to dilate on : and the immediate future 
consists of the students, and they allow us to 
conjure up all sorts of visions, and to delight 
ourselves with fancying that their works will 
be stamped with the perfection that ours have 
missed. 

Aristotle tells us that most things can be 
equally well or better done by youth than by 
age ; but there is one thing that age alone can 
give—that is, experience. I think it is a 
pleasure to all men of some years to convey as 
much of the results of their experience as they 
can to the young who are following in their 
footsteps, or are about to follow. In an art 
like ours it is very difficult to know what useful 
experience we have to impart—I mean esthetic 
experience—because our views and those of 
the rising generation are probably different, if 
not opposed. I give you some remarks of Pro- 
fessor Cockerell to the R.A. students of my day. 
‘That they shouid study all styles, for they can 
never tell how fashion will change, and that the 
style they have chosen may not be abandoned.’ 
This was said when imitation Gothic was all 
the rage. 

I hope for the advancement of architecture 
which will take every one, and that when it 
does come it will not be an imitation of some 
dead style. 

At present, at least, we have no means of 
evoking genius, and the only means that has 
yet occurred to me to improve our artis by 
learning principles and by striving. It is true 
that I was found fault with by one of my 
hearers on a former occasion for not invoking 
the aid of the Almighty ; but it seemed to me 
then, as .it does now, that my business is to say 
as far as I can what earthly methods, and what 
earthly methods alone, have the chance of 
improving us. 

There is one thing I have remarked—that all 
the sciences and arts seem to go in cycles, or, 
as we should say, are mounted on Fortune’s 
wheel, and, as it turns, one art or science is 
the top of the wheel while the other is in the 
mud, and as it goes round the positions are 
reversed. It is not very easy to trace the cause 
of these epochs, but we can safely say that, at 
the present moment, the epoch is that of the 
application of science, and is on the top of the 
wheel, while architecture is very low down. 
When these epochs occur, the whole atmo- 
sphere, as it were, is full of the desire for excel- 
lence in the particular art or science then 
coming into vogue, as a knowledge of Roman 
architecture was at the time of the Italian 
Renaissance ; and at such times men of the 
most transcendent abilities have an ambition 
to succeed in the new fashion, even though it 
promise but little wealth, and very often 
nothing but the escape from starvation, 
even if it offerthat. Milton’s was in England 
a peetic age, though he got for his‘ Paradise 
Lost’ little more than the price of waste paper; 
but he at least got an immortality of more than 
200 years, and we know not how many more 
centuries he will last and be studied ; while 
poor Otway, the author of the once admired 
‘Venice Preserved, who lived in the same 
century, is said to have died of starvation, and 
though he was popular in histime, I am afraid 
there are few but professed students of 
dramatic literature who have ever read a line 
of his. A great incentive to any kind of study 
or achievement is that of being thought highly 








of by your contemporaries, though there is a 
higher stimulus in the hope of that sort of 
immortality which mo. tals can attain ; 
One of these inducements at the present time 
is impossible to be looked for—I mean the 
admiration of your fellow men ; for who knows 
or cares whether your work is good, bad, or 
indifferent, except perhaps a brother architect ? 
I do not know if the sort of limited immortality 
any one can get has ever been obtained by 
those who have not been admired by their 
contemporaries ; at any rate, it has not com- 
monly been the case. Yet we hear all the 
unsuccessful votaries of the fine arts saying that 
though their works may not be appreciated 
now, they will be appreciated by posterity. I 
have admired architecture I have casually seen, 
without knowing the name of the architect, or 
whether he was alive, and thought this was by 
a good man, which I hope, if he is dead, may 
be some satisfaction to his manes. Architecture, 
at least in good times, does not so much repre- 
sent the proclivities of the artist, as the general 
aspirations of the people; for, though the 
great artist seems only to portray his own 
ideas, he must, if popular, do admirably what 
every one desires to do himself, in spite of Dr. 
Johnson’s attempted refutation of Boswell’s 
remark that ‘the poet only says what every 
man thinks and would say’ : ‘Then, sir, ac- 
cording to you, the poet is only the tailor of 
other men’s thoughts.’ At any rate, architec- 
ture must have conveyed to the minds of the 
people when it was built the sort of effect that 
they desired, for models were mostly made for 
approval before the building was done, while 
to future generations it clearly speaks of the 
taste and inclination of the age in which it was 
produced : it shows the genius and knowledge 
of the architect and the skill and care of the 
workmen, so that if a ruin is seen, or a con- 
siderable architectural fragment is found, .we 
cannot help forming a strong opinion of the 
taste, skill, and proclivities of that age. 4 
I think I have pretty well expressed the in- 
difference of the present age to architecture, 
so that you cannot expect much honour or 
reverence on account of your work, or that 
it will cause much pleasure or delight to the 
living beholders. It becomes questionable 
whether there is enough stimulant to attract 
men who possess the intellectual faculties 
necessary for producing fine architecture, I 
mean such architecture as will be admired for 
two or three thousand years. I hope that my 
observation has been wrong as to the chances 
of immortality for those whose works are dis- 
regarded by their contemporaries, for if the 
architect is really before his time, he should be 
recognised by those that come afterwards. I 
cannot even give that sort of encouragement to 
the students that used to be given me when I 
was a boy—that all men had equal abilities, 
and the great man was merely distinguished 
by greater perseverance and industry, although 
it is quite clear that extraordinary industry and 
perseverance are the concomitants of genius. 
I think I understate the case if I say that one 
considerable architectural genius is to be found 
among 100,000 of the inhabitants of any highly 
civilised country. To be a great architect 
involves a capacity for acquiring the higher 
branches of mathematics and to be able to use 
them ; to comprehend at least that branch of 
natural philosophy that is called statics, and 
even to advance beyond the point at which 
it has then arrived ; to so arrange a 
building as not only to fit it for its pur- 
pose, but to put it in a shape that wil 
command the admiration of skilled and 
cultivated beholders, and to invest the finished 
structure with a capability of exciting emotions 
that are proper to its use. Architecturally this 
is brought about by simplicity, perfection of 
proportion, by outline, by the proper disposi- 
tion of light and shade, and by size and mass. 
To the former qualifications of the architect 
must be added the capacity of knowing what 
additional interest can be given to important 
parts by sculpture, and how colour can be 
properly applied to the whole structure. Of 
course it would be infinitely better for the 
architect to possess the whole of these quali- 
fications; I do not know whether this was 
ever the case, though Sir Christopher Wren 
very closely approached it. We know that in 
whatever excellent qualities the Renaissance 
architects were deficient, they were mostly 
sculptors or painters. Where they were de- 
ficient was in construction, in invention, and 
in the proper expression of their buildings. 
According to Mr. Ruskin, all the architects 
of the world since the early Greek times 
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were sculptors, and the sculptors thought, 
like Mr. Ruskin, that pure architecture was 
ridiculously easy, or came naturally to all men. 
I think that he was conversant with the history 
of the Renaissance architects, who were 
undoubtedly sculptors or painters, and applied 
these qualifications to the Greek and Medizeval 
architects ; but, as far as I can find out, there 
is not the slightest ground for believing it true 
of the Medizvals. His Excellency Monsieur 
Jusserand tells us of a monk who was allowed 
to have a nude model to make studies from for 
a crucifix, but we have not the slightest hint 
that he was an architect as well, and the note- 
book of Wilars de Honecort, whom we know 
to have been an able architect, does not impress 
us by his sketches with the idea of his being a 
competent sculptor or painter. Some profound 
students of Greek literature would probably be 
able to confirm or deny the hypothesis that all the 
Greek architects were sculptors ; but consider- 
ing that we do not know that Phidias was an 
architect, it seems unlikely that the great 
architects were sculptors or that the great sculp- 
tors were architects. Aristotle was a great 
admirer of architectural art, and any one bent 
on knowing whether the architects were sculp- 
tors as well might find indications of it by 
reading through his voluminous works to that 
end. Plato was evidently conversant with the 
craftsmen of his time, but I do not recollect any 
suggestion of his that the Greek architects 
were sculptors. We know from Trajan’s letter 
to the younger Pliny that the Roman architects 
were mostly got from Greece, but we do not 
know whether they were sculptors as well. 

Most of you probably know that Pascal con- 
sidered architecture a progressive art, and we 
all know that it did progress most rapidly in 
constructive skill, from the end of Romanesque 
days through Gothic times almost to the very 
end, and it also changed its zesthetic expression 
several times. 

I think all of us desire to see architecture 
progress more especially in zesthetic expres- 
sion. 

Since the application to building of cast iron, 
wrought iron, and steel, the engineers have 
surpassed even the wildest imagination of sixty 
years ago. The Britannia Tubular Bridge is, 
as far as I recollect, 500-ft. span, but Sir 
Benjamin Baker has made a span of the Forth 
Bridge over 1,700 ft. It is very unlikely that 
any architectural work would require a span of 
more than a tenth of that bearing, and that 
supposes an extension of more than double the 
span of the largest groined vault of the 
Romans, which was only about 80 ft. Still we 
must to a certain extent look for the advance- 
ment of architecture in a nicer adjustment of 
the mass to its height and to the weight to be 
carried, and to the form to be given to the 
supports for the weights and strains that come 
on each particular piece. In the use of iron 
and steel architects are very much handicapped, 
first on account of the slenderness of propor- 
tion which, as a rule, renders them unfit to 
compose with the weaker material, but mainly 
on account of the little resistance these 
materials offer to the action of fire, unless they 
are protected by fireclay and terra-cotta ; and 
when they are so protected they very nearly 
assimilate in size to the supports of old-world 
structures. Still, as I have so often said before, 
I think if the Medizval architects had pos- 
sessed these materials and been able to work 
them as we can, they certainly would not have 
abstained from using them, as architects of the 
present day have mostly done: What visions 
does the use of cast-iron raise in our minds as 
to the possible size and height of buildings ! 
What new forms and shapes does not cast-iron 
suggest when we know that it will take any 
form we please and any ornaments that can 
be cast! What visions of colour does it not 
evoke when it may be made resplendent with 
enamel ! 

No one can say that convenience in planning 
is not greatly studied in the present day, but 
this convenience has mostly been of the purest 
utilitarian sort : it has been a question of how 
the accommodation wanted can be packed any- 
how, which should not be the aim of architec- 
tural planning, which now, alas! is hardly 
thought of. The other thing to be aimed at is 
to give expression to the thoughts, cultivation, 
and aspirations of the present day, a subject 
that requires the deepest study and a perspi- 
cacity that is rare; for, though we are quite 
certain that many buildings have not got the 
proper expression, it is not so easy to say how 
the proper expression should be got. We 


the past and made collections -of it for use, but 
we have certainly not applied the examples 
with discretion, The delicate;ornaments and 
suggestive sculpture that were applied to the 
embellishment of the boudoirs and pleasure- 
houses of Renaissance beauties is now lavished 
on oyster-shops, public-houses, and clothiers’ 
warehouses, on which fluttering cupids are 
out of place, and the magnificence and stateli- 
ness of the palaces of great nobles now deck 
stores or hotels. We can at once pronounce 
these to be absurd, but we can hardly lay down 
arule for the right expression which should 
be applied to the immense variety of buildings 
that are erected ; for although we are familiar 
with the term ‘playful’ applied to some 
buildings by the architecas of two generations 
ago, we hardly know in what that playfulness 
consisted. 

We must not forget the effects of association. 
Pediments were only found on temples during 
the Roman Republic, and Cicero expected to 
see them in heaven. Gothic with us is mostly 
associated with cathedrals and churches, and 
is therefore looked on bythe public asa holy 
style. This, of course, is absurd, for the style 
in vogue was always used indifferently for all 
sorts of structures, when there was a style; 
but the architects did not bestow the same 
character on a coal-store or a tinker’s shop as 
they did on a cathedral, and when the outside 
of a building shows what is wanted in the 
inside, the cathedral and the tinker’s shop will 
not be quite alike, nor should it be decked with 
the same enrichments. 

You know that architecture is the most diffi- 
cult of the visual fine arts, yet there is much 
more labour spent on learning painting and 
sculpture than there is on learning architec- 
ture, and the votaries of these fine arts com- 
monly have more natural aptitude to start with. 
We know the painful years students of painting 
and sculpture devote to getting the groundwork 
of their art, while from three to five years spent 
in an office, mostly in tracing, is thought 
enough for an architect. 

Although. I do not think that the test of 
examination is a very complete one, it is better 
than nothing ; but yet the profession generally 
think even this too much, and utterly declines 
to start a more complete one for Fellows, being 
afraid that a knowledge of the elements of 
architecture may damp the ardour of Genius 
or clip its wings ; while almost all the other 
professions have examinations for the two 
classes, and have consequently advanced ata 
much more rapid rate, 

There are two points to which I beg to draw 
your particular attention—first, that architecture 
is a structural art, and that all an architect can 
do, as an architect, is to build ; in his structures 
he has to show his knowledge, taste and skill, 
his learning, morals, cultivation, and aspira- 
tions. The Medizval architects in their 
ecclesiastical buildings showed their hopes and 
adoration by lanterns, towers, and spires, by 
lofty naves, daring construction, and intricate 
patterns. When we have arrived at their 
pitch of knowledge and skill we must show our 
parts, inventions, and aspirations in similar 
ways, not as they did with almost pure 
geometrical figures, but in more graceful, 
refined, and daring work. Secondly, to point 
out the comparative scarcity of the use of 
coloured and glazed materials for external 
facings where the greatest beauty of colour and 
form may be used. It is refreshing even to 
think of London and other manufacturing 
towns presenting to us beautifully coloured 
fronts, that do not want painting every year, 
and would render such towns cheerful, ii not 
delightful, to look on, in the place of the dingy, 
sooty, and depressing houses faced with stone, 
brick, or plaster ; and this would not only raise 
our spirits under our leaden skies and perpetual 
drizzling rain, but be more healthful, for glazed 
pottery absorbs but little moisture, and is 
easily cleansed from dust and soot. 

I am glad to see that we have admitted ladies 
to the Associateship, for that allows us to avail 


‘ourselves of the abilities of at least another half 


of the population, and, if you will pardon the 
bull, the larger half, as well as to offer a small 
meed of justice to the fair sex.” 

Mr. Beresford Pite then made the following 
remarks on the students’ drawings :— 

“The students’ sompetitions of the Royal 
Institute in Desigi. have some importance and 
general value beyond the interest of the sub- 
jects dealt with or of the individuality of 
their authors. When the subjects are of 


general interest, as is the case this year, and 





have ransacked all the civilised architecture of 


(as we are also glad to note) when the number 
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of competitors is ample and sufficient to afford 
a comparative exhibition, a review:is presented 
of the development, not only of the results of 
architectural education, but of ‘the operation of 
those elements which are moulding the 
progress of the art of design in building. In 
the competitions for the Soane Medallion and 
the Tite Prize nineteen designs have been sub- 
mitted, all without much qualification, the work 
of students having adequate training in pre- 
paring sets of drawings for such competitions, 
There are among so many designs evidences of 
stray influences and of some enthusiasms, but 
owing probably to the generally monumental 
character of the two subjects, a concert-hall 
and a royal mausoleum, the works as a whole 
enable a fair estimate to be formed of the 
paths which the study of design in England is 
taking. 

There is a manifest desire to return to Classic 
tradition in both these subjects, that is, to the 
standards of design in mass and detail that were 
current before the Romanticism of the Gothic 
and Queen Anne revivals coloured the dreams 
of young and old architects alike. But the 
return to the once discarded pathway is neither 
direct nor comfortable, and the halting recog- 
nition of the force of traditions which have 
been transgressed with impunity, suggests a 
confession of failure almost of the nature of a 
penance, certainly a pilgrimage without the 
joy of a sketching excursion and without much 
hope or energy in imaginative effort. 

The designs for the concert-hall that seem to 
indicate this somewhat pessimistic attitude, and 
can be classed as unwilling if not unhappy 
designs, are, mentioning them alphabetically, 
“Ben Marcato,” “Cecilia,” “ Civitali,” “ Honor,” 
“ Lion-Rampant,” “Si je puis,” and “ Sol-fa.” 
“Ben Marcato ” accepts the inevitable with the 
best sangfroid, and therefore seems to obtain 
the award ; the external dignity, the single, 
great, and fairly-proportioned order, supported 
by wings of subsidiary scale, make the design 
what it is; while the disregard of construc- 
tional expression, the building up of such 
enormous features as the attached columns of 
the peristyle, and the return entablatures, as 
without any basis in the plan or constructive 
scheme, are symptoms of that road to architec- 
tural ruin which once led from Regent-street 
to Regent’s Park. These columns should be 
hollow, as they stand on cross girders and thin 
walls, and the entablature should, for the same 
reason, be a shell in length of about 40 ft. 
Stucco is the inevitable outcome of taking up 
the Victorian Classic tradition whcre it was 
dropped a generation ago. The pursuit of 
architectural study abroad, and especially with 
regard to plan and arrangements of concert- 
rooms, can safely be recommended to the 
successful student. ra ; 

Other designs return to the traditional Classic 
style, with traces of a freer influence as to 
detail and composition, but in almost every 
case without a sufficient sense of symmetrical 
propriety or of dignity of proportion. “Si je 
puis” is wrong where he is free—the licence 
which cuts a semicircular arch into two parts 
with a pier under its keystone ; and to divide 











the centre isa similar weakness. This design 
has care in its plan and some dignity of 
arrangement in the elevations, but has no 
architectural character worthily developed. 
“Lion-Rampant” has more evidences of life, 
perhaps some excess of it (which was the 
complaint of which Dr. John Brown’s little dog 
died). The breadth of treatment internally and 


of the detail drawing, should be commended, 
and the tendency to originality a_ little 
chastened. “ Cecilia” carefully brings some- 
what of the Georgian feeling into the Classic 
treatment of her design, and has a too severely 
square plan and very large rounded pediments 
to express it in elevation ; the general scale of 
detail is rather small, but the "se of large freely- 
drawn swag ornament may be commended. 
“ Honor’s”” domical antechamber will illustrate 
to students the truth that an architectural 
imaginative idea needs embodiment in the facts 
of the building, that Pegasus must be ridden by 
the poet, not harnessed in front of a. 
or he may kick it into insignificance. Sol- 7 
needs connexion both of idea and of parts. ‘ 
boldly corbelled gallery as the attic of his fron 
is supported over a deeply-recessed arcade from 
which projects a porte cochere, an arrange- 
ment of ideas which is contradictory. 

Though grouped with the traditional clas- 
sicists, “ Civitali’” occupies a position nearer 





satisfactory originality and acceptance o 


the colonnades below a pediment similarly in - 


externally, and the beautiful draughtmanship . 
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traditional proportions, but in common with 
the foregoing authors is suffering from the 
almost complete lack during the past era of the 
systematic study of Classic proportion, The 
design is broad, and the concentration of 
interest satisfactory, but the composition of the 
parts is ignorant. Students of Classic archi- 
tecture, if they would achieve success apart 
from mere archzeologic reproduction, must 
undertake the groundwork of the orders other- 
wise than as mere “testimonies of study” 
which have not been studied. Sir William 
Chambers’s text-book and system should be 
assimilated and studied, beauty of parts sought 
after rather than originality. 

There is another group of designs for the 
Soane competition that merit attention as a 
whole. They are neither Gothic nor Queen 
Anne, but are certainly Romantic. The avoid- 
ance of architectural traditional forms is now 
earnestly advocated as essential to the re- 
generation of current building art. The 
doctrine shows a healthy reaction against the 
deadness of reproduced detail ; it has a field of 
itt own in whitened country homes; and 
perfectly simple restrained design can be 
cultivated without much difficulty in such 
cases. Room is being made for this teaching 
in ecclesiastical work, but there it threatens an 
affectation of crudeness and barbarism that 
tends to defeat its first principles. 

For beauty as an element in a_ building, 
detail from such craftsmen as the figure-carver 
and metal-worker is requisitioned, the architect 
merely modelling his walls suitably to his 
abstract ideas of mass and scale—if he has any. 
In the illustration of such work even architec- 
tural draughtsmanship is discounted, and the 
most sketchy method is deemed the best, for 
the purpose of emphasising that the building is 
more than the drawing. Texture of surface, 
beauty of material, and what may be called 
personal detail, is essential to success, and it is 
hoped that with these qualities architecture, as 
she is taught, can be dispensed with. The 
application of these principles to a student’s 
design is, of course, an anomaly ; a student’s 
design should not exist. The building only is 
architecture in its material and craitsmanship. 

The appearance of a group of four designs 
in this competition more or less based upon 
these general ideas is a matter of some im- 
portance ; they are by “ The Itinerant Archi- 
tect,” “ Lohengrin,” “ Olive Green,” and, with 
some partial qualification, ‘“ Swan.” 

Of these, the first named is the most im- 
portant,and expresses with considerable ability 
the principles of the new school. The draw- 
ings are sketchy, but evidence reserve of power, 
and have directness of line. Detail is abne- 
gated architecturally ; beauty of form is con- 
fined to figure panels combining between the 
windows to band the design together ; a 
primitive colonnade is formed of shafts dividing 
upper windows ; shallow projections give ver- 
tical emphasis and some sense of surface ; while 
the whole outline is kept in subdued masses 
without cornice or change of line. The roof 
is flat, as is also the ceiling ; the interior 
Is well thought out, and the organ front- 
age and internal scheme for decoration 
would make the hall one of the best in the 
series. The success of this design as a building 
is rightly intended to depend upon its mass, 
but material would be nearly as important an 
element in its success. What could this be in 
London? Stock brick is beautiful where it is 
appropriate ; here it would not be. I can only 
imagine a suggestion and offer it seriously to 
the talented author of this design, that the 
Whole should be banded in black and white 
glazed brick in about the proportions of the use 
of black and white marble in Florentine build- 
ings, and that the panels of ornament should 
be of coloured ceramic ware. 

“Lohengrin” attempts to follow the same 
doctrine, but with less success and comprehen- 
sion of its purport. St. Mark’s, Venice,- the 
interior of which is a Mecca for architects, un- 
fortunately possesses external dome roofs of 
Wonderful quaintness, but of no architectural 
or doctrinal connexion with the purity of its 
interior. Mr. Ruskin had to shut his eyes to 
them when contemplating the facade. But 
they have inconsiderably invaded the imagina- 
tion of “ Lohengrin,” and his ogee roof cases 
are really contrary to his faith. This set of 
drawings is characterised by other affectations, 
as the eevations are inked in freehand, and 
that without gain of feeling or correctness. 
ne Green” employs some current forms 
or mouldings and cornices, but has originality 
and success in his groupings; the decorative 


details, however, are bad, and in a case where 
it is the more essential that they should be 
good. The student should prefer to leave out 
carved ornament rather than put it in badly. 
“Swan” is broad and original, and with a 
proper consideration of the case employs defi- 
nite Renaissance detail which is good of its 
sort for the portico annexe ; the central group 
of columns is, however, a mistake. The general 
proportions, which are not practically illus- 
trated by the perspective from too high a point 
of sight, are free from architectural connexion, 
and the portico has a too detached appearance. 
It might have afforded a good foil if the build- 
ing had been in the same key, but that would 
have committed the author to architecture 
which generally was to be avoided. 

The Tite prize is won by “ Red Rose”’ with 
a design modest in size—perhaps even small— 
but illustrated in powerful drawings. It is, 
perhaps, a question whether lofty proportions 
are not lost in so small an interior, and whether 
the emphasis of vertical lines is valuable below 
adome. Free Classic, later Renaissance, re- 
strained Spanish, and similar terms will convey 
the position that the author holds as to style. 
It is doubtful Italian. But Italian travel to Mr. 
Fulton will be fruitful of reward. 

“Memoria” has a largeness of feeling, 
spaciousness of proportion, and completeness 
of plan that make the design notable. The 
obelisks have an altogether appropriate sug- 
gestiveness, and are truly original. Attention 
should be given to the details of this design—I 
think the best submitted this year. “ Petronius,” 
“ Memento mori,” “Imperial,” and “ En Avant,” 
all show more or less original dome treatments, 
and worthily compete with each other in par- 
tial developments of the fascinating study of 
dome design. ‘ Rex” has drawn pleasant in- 
spiration from the early Italian Renaissance 
masters, as trom Bramante’s Sta. Maria della 
Grazie, at Milan (of which an interesting sketch 
by the late Professor Hayter Lewis hangs in 
this room), and from Brunelleschi’s chapel in 
the cloisters of Santa Croce at Florence. “ En- 
deavour” has restored the early classical 
tradition, derived from the mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, and has treated it in a modern 
and somewhat.economical way, shown in suc- 
cessful drawings. 

The Grissell Medal competition is adequate 
to its interesting subject of a fruit market for a 
small town. The successful design by 
“Simplex” possesses in addition to its construc- 
tional faces, some architectural appropriate- 
ness. It is to be regretted that the design by 
“ Artichoke,’ which has a very pleasant and 
English idea of the subject, should be without 
sufficient constructive quality. 

The Silver Medal has been awarded ina way 
that will indicate to students the vast import- 
ance of having a fine subject. The north 
porch of St. Paul’s lends itself admirably to fine 
draughtmanship. Fine draughtsmanship with 
fine design are irresistible at this Institute. St. 
Catharine’s, Cambridge, is a very fine survey 
soundly worked out, carefully shown, and a most 
interesting building which places the whole pro- 
fession under a debt of gratitude to the sur- 
veyor. Southwold Church has been beautifully 
illustrated in fine line Gothic drawings. St. 
Michael’s, Linlithgow, is a work of the same 
class, while Moreton and Riddlesdon Halls are 
interesting surveys. 

For the Pugin Studentship there has been a 
remarkably fine competition this year; it is 
awarded to an omnibus collection of Gothic 
studies, mostly English: glass, decorated 
screens, inked-in sketches and measured draw- 
ings. A second award has been given to a 
magnificent set of drawings of the north and 
west porches of Chartres Cathedral ; whilea 
well-known name marks an interesting set of 
drawings of the church at Nicol, St. Ouen, the 
Hotel de Valois, Caen. 

For the Owen-Jones competition a fine set 
of archzeological studies has been sent in, com- 
prising mosaics of the Capella Palatina, draw 
ings of S. Maria dei’ Miracoli, S. Anastasia, 
Verona, and of some screen work at South- 
wold. The colour is archaic, the mosaic and 
pavement design is interesting, the fresco 
hangings are faded, the stained glass colour 
needs the light, the heraldic colour has other 
meanings. The Owen-Jones Studentship is for 
the study of colour as colour, not merely for the 
accidentals of a pavement and stained glass 
competition. 

The sketches hanging in the room exhibited 
by the Aldwinckle student of last year, Mr. 





Fulton, deserve careful attention—there is a 
singular decorative quality in his work ; there 


is a peculiar force of line and of grouping 
with a view to pictorial effect which should be 
noted. Whether this is an altogether satis- 
factory method of architectural study one can- 
not well say ; but there can be little doubt as 
to the eventual success of a student who has 
produced these studies. 

Mr. De Gruchy’s Pugin drawings are worthy 
of attention, as they indicate a strong develop- 
ment in the direction of freedom by a student 
whose work has been marked by closeness and 
accuracy of study heretofore. 

Mr. Lee’s Tite studies are also to be 
commended.” 

Mr. H. H. Statham then made some remarks 
on the planning of concert halls, with reference 
to the Soane medallion designs. In regard to 
the general design of the room, he said 
that whenever a room was to be used only for 
concerts, and not for other forms of entertain- 
ment, the floor seating should not be on the 
flat, but with a rise from front to back, as 
was the case with the old Exeter Hall, which 
was an excellent room for hearing. Touching 
more especially on the arrangement of orchestra 
and organ, he observed that the chorus seats 
ought to be on a curve and not straight across, 
for practical reasons ; in order that the singers 
might face the conductor and that those on one 
side might hear those on the other side. He 
exhibited a sketch-plan for an orchestra, 
arranged for a band of 100 and a chorus of 
400. Some of the Soane competitors had left 
merely a flat floor for the band, at the base of 
the chorus steps, but that would not do at all ; 
they would not all see the conductor properly, 
nor would he have sufficient control over them. 
They must be on rising steps but broader than 
those for the chorus ; say about 3 ft.2in. He 
indicated on the plan where the different in- 
struments where usually placed, the stringed 
instruments being grouped on the lower portion 
of the orchestra, and the wind instruments 
seated round on the upper tier. The wind 
instrument players required less room than the 
string players, since they had not to move their 
arms about; they only required ordinary 
(though not cramped) sitting room, whereas 
the string players required a certain free 
space round them. The centre portion 
of the top tier, for a width of about 
6 ft., should be projected outward to form 
a platform for the kettledrums, which were 
always required and were always placed in 
that position. Coming tothe question of the 
organ, he said that most of the competitors 
seemed to have no idea of the size of a modern 
concert-organ, of which an average specimen 
would require about 300 square feet of area, 
and the pipes and soundboards would weigh 
over twenty tons. An organ was not, therefore, 
a thing that could be hung up on the wall 
where they pleased. The recently fashionable 
system of carrying the organ on girders over 
the heads of the chorus got it out of the way, 
no doubt, but it was a very bad position for the 
effect of the instrument; it was much better 
built up from the floor. It must be remembered 
also that for a first-class concert-organ height 
was required for a 32-ft. pipe, which meant 
three or four feet in addition to the thirty-two. 
If the organ were built on the floor so as to 
project into the chorus seats, that was a good 
position for the instrument itself, but bad for 
the chorus, as a certain proportion of them 
were isolated in a bay on each side of the 
organ. He considered the best position for the 
organ was at the back of the chorus, utilising 
the space not requited at each side for the 
chorus stairs. Above the ceiling of the staircase 
the sides of the organ would stand free. 
The position of the organist was shown on the 
plan, where it always ought to be now that 
electric or pneumatic action could be used, viz., 
near the front of the orchestra and facing the 
conductor. The player could then hear the 
effect of the organ in combination with band 
and chorus, which he could not do when sitting 
close under it. On the plan a dividing rail was 
shown between the chorus and band ; this was 
seldom done (he hadnever seen it except at the 
Albert Hall), but it was a great deal better to 
divide them up than to let instrumentalists get 
mixed up with the chorus singers.* 

The Chairman then distributed the prizes 
and studentships to the successful students, 
whose names were given in our last issue, 
page 60. He remarked, in reference to the 
Soane Medallion, that the prize had been 





* We have not thought it necessary to report these 
remarks in full, as much of the substance of them has been 
said in our columns from time to time; but they will be 





found in full, with the plan, in the Institute Jouvnad. 
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awarded to the best design sent in, notwith- 
standing the fact that it contravenes certain 
provisions of the London Building Act. 

A member asked if, in the circumstances, 
competitors might, in future, depart from the 
conditions ? 

The Chairman said that no doubt the next 
programme for the competitions would give all 
the information required. 

The meeting then terminated. 

The next meeting will be held on February 6, 
when Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman will read a paper 
on “ Public Baths and Washhouses.” 


t+~<>+ 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 


ANCIENT AND MODERN BUILDINGS IN 
PALESTINE. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association was held on Friday last week in 
the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Pre- 
sident, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the following gentlemen 
were elected members of the Association :— 
Messrs. B. E. Crockett, L. U. Grace, E. B. S. 
Shepherd, E. E. Shrewsbury, Montagu White, 
R. E, Peach, A. Potter, and C. C. Thompson. 

Mr, E. Howley Sim, Senior Hon. Sec., 
announced that the first Spring visit of the year 
would be made on Saturday, February 4, to the 
Carlton Hotel, inthe Haymarket, by permission 
of thearchitect Mr. H.L. Florence. 

The Chairman then called on Mr. Beresford 
Pite to deliver an illustrated lantern lecture 
entitled “ Ancient and Modern Buildings in 
Palestine.” The lecturer said it would not be 
possible for him to deal with the subject fully, 
but he proposed to make a few remarks at the 
outset on the conditions of modern building in 
Palestine, then to show a series of views to 
illustrate those conditions, and to conclude by 
showing some views of ancient buildings. As 
to the ancient buildings of Palestine, a paper, 
entitled “Some Early Christian Churches in 
Palestine,” was shortly to be read before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects by Mr. 
A. C. Dickie, and any sense of disappointment 
they might feel at the inadequacy of his (the 
lecturer's) treatment of that part of his subject 
would, he hoped, therefore be avoided. As to 
the architectural interest of Palestine, it began 
with caves, followed by rock tombs, cisterns, 
oil and wine presses, and sculptured and carved 
sarcophagi. The architectural influences began 
With the Egyptian; then Phoenician and 
Assyrian influence could be traced; then 
followed a Greco-Roman period, then a 
period more exclusively Roman, and, pass- 
ing to the dark ages, the Arab period 
was reached —the Arab  busying himself 
with dismantling the Roman buildings, and 
using the materials in his own erections— 
very often in an absurd way. Following the 
Arab time came the Crusading period, which 
covered Palestine with the* most interesting 
examples of Medizeval art, similar to what 
could be found in France, and England, and 
even Germany, Then there followed the long 
period of Turkish darkness, which was suc- 
ceeded by the modern era, out of which was 
growing a definite modern style in the European 
buildings, and, sad to say, our own local Gothic 
revival had some rather outré examples in 
the Holy Land. Apart from these historic 
interests there was the interest of the materials. 
The building material of Palestine was a hard 
limestone of coarse grain, and consequently 
there had not been carried out in Palestine any 
ornament worth the name. There was nothing 
in the whole country to correspond with the 
marbles at the disposal of the Greeks, or the 
granites at the disposal of the Egyptians. The 
country, too, had been the seat of unending 
wars and troubles, having a most disastrous 
effect on the buildings ; but on the east of the 
Jordan, where the natives, from the time of 
Mahomet, had not used buildings, but had 
lived in tents, there were still some extensive 
and interesting remains to be seen. He hoped 
that students of the subject had discovered in 
the Institute Library, the most interesting 
series of books, some of which, by the Marquis 
de Vogiié, a former Gold Medallist of the 
Institute, dealing with the buildings of Syria, 
particularly deserved attention. 

One of the most important considerations 
affecting modern building in Palestine was that 
of aspect ; as to which there seemed to bea 
consensus of opinion among authorities on the 





spot that an eastern aspect was not desirable— 
the strong, hot, eastern winds were the winds 
to be most avoided and excluded from a build- 
ing, though on the coast—that was to say, on 
the littoral of the Levant—that did not apply. 
In building in Jerusalem, it was advisable to 
turn the building as far as possible away from 
the road on account of the dust. They could 
realise what nine months of dry hot weather 
would do in the manufacture of dust on lime- 
stone roads which had never been “made.” 
Dust in Jerusalem was most urgent matter, 
and was really the most important consideration 
connected with aspect. Another important 
question in the East was that of water supply. 
There were a couple of wells in Jerusalem—the 
well at Siloam and one other, both of them 
outside the city and down in the valley. The 
city was without a water supply, as we under- 
stood it, and was dependent upon the storage 
of rain; and cistern building, consequently, 
was of the greatest importance. In the absence 
of a “living ”’ water supply, the cost of water in 
building had to be considered, for it was a very 
important item. The water was bought at so 
much a large skin—a skin being a few gallons 
—and the cost of mortar and plastering was 
increased in consequence. In erecting a build- 
ing, the best plan was to build the cistern 
first, catch the autumn rains in it, and com- 
mence building operations in the early spring, 
using the store of water for the works. The 
cisterns were either excavated out of the solid 
rock, or constructed of solid stone and cement 
in |the courtyards of houses, and in all cases 
carefully vaulted over. Another matter of 
importance was that there was no system of 
drainage worthy of the name. There was 
what was known as the “canalisation”’ of 
Jerusalem, to which there was no chance of 
connecting buildings. Outside the city, where 
modern buildings were being erected, no 
system of cesspit could be properly carried out 
because of the hardness of the rock, which 
everywhere was near the surface; and for 
the same reason no system of earth closet, 
deodorisation was practicable because there 
was no depth of earth. Whatever earth there 
was near the city was in small pockets in the 
rock, which in the wet season got very moist 
and in the dry season became like dust. 
There could be no_ system, therefore, of 
spreading on the earth as we have in England. 
As to warming, fireplaces generally were 
not necessary, or they were not used—that was, 
what we understood by fireplaces, but flues 
were built in rooms, and small close stoves 
were put in as so much furniture, being used 
in winter for three orfour months. In some of 
the Russian buildings, erected for cold-blooded 
people, there were regular stoves ofithe Dutch- 
oven type. Another matter was the difficulty 
of the carriage of materials in Palestine, though 
at the coast the difficulty did not exist to any 
very great extent; but in Jerusalem every- 
thing had to be conveyed by camel-back. The 
railway was a narrow-gauge steam tram, 
which made the ascent of some 3,000 ft. in a 
distance of about twenty-five miles; and 
having consequently some steep gradients and 
a rather difficult country to deal with, it would 
be impossible to send up large quantities of 
heavy material. Heavy building material was 
brought up by camels, and girders up to, say, 
30 ft. long, were brought up in that way. 

The next point he would deal with was ‘as to 
local regulations and the authorities. He 
would not say anything on the subject of land 
transfer, though they must not think the Turk 
was behind the age in that respect: it was 
quite open to any one to go and ascertain what 
his neighbour’s title was at the cost of a very 
few pence. Mortgages were registered, and 
the exact position of affairs could be ascer- 
tained with very little trouble, and in that 
respect the Turks were far ahead of us. When 
foreigners desired to erect buildings of any 
size in Jerusalem, an Imperial firman had to be 
got from Constantinople, and as a rule the 
agents at the Foreign Office there had to assist 
in obtaining it. The circumstances in con- 
nexion with getting the firman for the erection 
of the hospital which he had recently built at 
Jerusalem were rather interesting. He was 
informed that it was impossible to grant a 
firman in the matter, for across the road, a few 
yards from the site cf the proposed hospital, 
was a mosque, and in the mosque was a tomb 
ofasaint. It was Moslem law that no beer 


shop or wine shop could come anywhere near 
the tomb of a Moslem saint—a principle 
excellent in itself, but it was rather hard when 





the law as to a “wine shop” included a 





dispenser’s department in which there might 
be spirits. Permission was refused, but the 
matter was pressed and the law in question was 
investigated by asking the question: At what 
distance may the hospital be built from go 
sacred a spot? The answer was that there 
was no stated distance at law, as it depended 
on the sanctity of the particular saint in each 
case. Inquiries were then made to know how 
far the sanctity of the saint extended, and after 
the payment of what in London would be calleq 
fees, but what in Constantinople was known 
as backsheesh, the amount of sanctity of the 
saint was arrived at, and the “ wine shop ” was 
put back 250 ft. It was interesting to 
have a case of personal sanctity reduced to a 
metrical scale. The firman having been ob- 
tained, it was handed over to the Local Authori- 
ties, who were well organised. The system 
was good ; there was a municipal architect,a 
municipal doctor, &c., but it was a little diff- 
cult to get these officials on to the spot—though 
he must say that, and he said it with some 
amount of diffidence—from the beginning to 
the end of the erection of this hospital they had 
not had so much difficulty with the authorities 
in Palestine and Constantinople as they might 
have had with the London County Council. 
There were no contractors in Palestine, and 
this presented at the outset a serious pro. 
blem. A good many buildings were 
erected in Jerusalem, but it was the general 
opinion that it was very difficult to get 
a scheme carried out without departing 
widely from the estimates. However, 
the hospital plans he made in London had 
been carried out with great accuracy and the 
estimates formed at the outset had been closely 
adhered to—more closely than home estimates 
often were, and the building was completedinan 
extremely satisfactory manner. His thanks 
for much of this were due to a local German 
architect, Mr. Theodore Sandel, who, in other 
cases, asin this, had carried out buildings in 
Jerusalem as a sort of clerk of works to 
European architects. He (the lecturer) worked 
out an estimate with, and entrusted the draw- 
ings to, him, and his conscientious care and 
skill had resulted in the successful carrying 
out of the building. The Jerusalem workman 
would take orders from nobody but the man 
who paid him. The architect or the clerk of 
the works might be on the building, but they 
had no authority unless they visibly paid the 
men, and though Mr. Sandel did not enter 
into any contract, he provided the lecturer 
with accurate estimates and carried tiiem out. 
In regard to materials, one of the most 
important matters was the entire absence of 
sand for building purposes. On the other 
hand, there was a magnificent supply of lime. 
Excellent lime was burnt from the local stone, 
and after harvest time, when the natives had 
not much to do, they were engaged in the 
manufacture of it, a large supply of which 
could be had at the close of the harvest before 
the wet season commenced. In the absence of 
sand, dirt had to be used. Black earth was 
mixed with lime in the proportion of about 
half and half. The result was not at all un- 
satisfactory. The walls were much thicker 
than one was accustomed to in Europe—in 
fact, they were medizeval in thickness and con- 
struction, and if the external draughting and 
jointing was carefully done, and the wall 
pointed with putty or something corresponding 
to it, it would stand as well as if it had been 
done with European mortar. The internal 
surface of the wall was covered with earth 
and lime; it was a little rough, but it 
was a perfectly practical form of plastering. 
Of course, for cement and the finer accurate 
jointing of masonry in special parts, something 
corresponding to sand was required—and then 
pottery dust was used. The potsherd used 
for carrying water often got broken and was 
cast aside as so much earthenware. The 
pieces were collected and ground together into 
dust, and this dust was used as sand in the 
pointing of the stone roofs. In some buildings 
—in his hospital, for instance—it was found 
necessary to use some sort of weather-proofing 
for the walls, for the rains were torrential in 
winter, and the wet got through two or three 
feet of masonry—the mortar, of which such 4 
large quantity was used in the walls, being 
naturally very porous. He had used on the 
two weather sides (the south and east) of his 
building a brick lining, which had answered 
satisfactorily. The best method in walling 
was to build a wall of two wrought faces of 
stone and to fill in with rubble, The close 
setting-together of the stone rendered the use of 
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mortar unnecessary. The thickness of walls 
averaged 2 ft. The bricks used were mostly 
foreign, the native bricks not being worth 
much. Very good bricks were imported from 
Marseilles, as well as roof-tiles and flue-pipes. 

As to prices : the cost of lime was about one- 
twelfth of the whole building and about one- 
fifth of the cost of the wall, which included, 
probably, the plastering. A girls’ school 
recently built at Jerusalem was not plastered, 
and the cost of the lime in that case was about 
one-seventh to one-eighth. 

In a square metre of walling each side 
would take about eleven stones ; the measure- 
ment of walling in the East was done by 
numbering the stones, and any metrical 
measurement was purely European, and was 
not practical. The rubble between the two 
sides of a wall was not counted. For the 
inner side each stone would cost about one 
piastre and for the outer side about two 
piastres, the cost of the square métre of eleven 
stones being, therefore, about thirty-three 
piastres. Thelime would cost about five or six 
piastres ; wages and hauling, ten piastres ; the 
total cost being about fifty piastres—.c., about 
12°5 fr. per square metre. Thecost could be 
sub-divided as follows :—-Foundation walls, 10 
to 11 fr. per square métre (above ground, 
14 to 16 fr.) ; partition walls (060 metres thick), 
10fr.; dolma walls (wooden framework, filled 
with masonry), 6 fr. For vaulting, 8 fr. per 
square metre, including the centreings ; 
facade stones (100 pieces, from 10 to I4fr.), 
13} to 14 fr. extra. For external point- 
ing, 4 fr. per square métre ; for corner 
stones (quoins), 2 fr. each; for lintels 
and cornices, per metre run, 3 fr.; for 
door and window openings, 40 fr. ; plastering, 
per square metre, 14 to 2 fr. ; cementing new 
cisterns, 34 to 4 fr. per square metre ; plastering 
of ceilings, 23 fr per square metre. Tile Roofs. 
—Marseilles tiles, fluted and channelled, inclu- 
ding labour, nails, wiring, and wood (that meant 
rafters and purlins of as light wood as possible : 
no European scantlings could be obtained)—it 
was difficult to get at the cost closely, for there 
was no timber market in the East, but the cost 
of tile roofs could be put down at about 12 fr. 
per square metre, and 15 fr. with heavier wood- 
work. Tiles cost 25 fr. per 1,000. The car- 
pentry prices were very difficult to get at, and 
the joinery was thin and unsatisfactory at the 
best, and would not be specified in England. 
In Jerusalem one had to be content with the 
cost of the window glazed, painted, and fixed, 
and that was 5ofr.; for each internal door, 
complete, 50 fr.; for each pair of shutters, 
complete, 40 fr. Iron bars for windows, fixed, 
per kilo, 4 fr. 

He would show them an illustration of the 
Girls’ School at Jerusalem, the cost of which, 
including clearing the site, boundary wall, 
gatehouse and cistern, was about 12 fr. per 
cubic metre, i.c., 4d. per foot. The cost of his 
hospital had worked out at a little over 6d., so 
building, on the whole, was a little cheaper 
than it is in England. A building cost about 
12 fr. per cubic metre, 10 fr. per cubic metre 
for foundations and 10 fr. for cisterns. 
Marseilles bricks cost about from 4/. to 5/. per 
1,000, good paving tiles could be had for from 
6 fr. to 8 fr. per square metre (i.¢., 1/. per 
square). The price of timber was about 120 fr. 
per cubic metre (about 5/. and five times the 
cost of timber at home). 

Mr. Pite then briefly described some plans of 
hospitals in Jerusalem. There were a good 
many hospitals there and he had made a 
number of studies of them—not for the purpose 
of illustrating hospital construction, but in 
order to ascertain how the ordinary building 
conditions of the country were met. There 
was the Rothschild Hospital, built by Baron 
Rothschild of Paris. It was designed by a 
French architect, and built by a local architect 
at Jerusalem. The cisterns were under the 
wards in the basement, and, as this affected the 
temperature, it was felt that the health of the 
people in the building suffered. The 
building cost about 3,200/. and it faced a main 
dusty road. It had no verandahs and the 
windows had to be protected by shutters in the 
hot season. 

_ There were a number of Russian buildings 
in Jerusalem, and there was a Russian hospital 
for pilgrims, and the plan was about as bad a 
hospital plan as could be devised. There were 
fireplaces in the building. The Greek hospital 
was a large, pleasantly-planned quadrangular 
building of one floor only. The wards were 
small and cramped, but there was a fine, hand- 
Some staircase, by means of which the patients 





were able to get to the roof of the building and 
sit about. The hospital of St. Louis—a large 
modern French convent hospital—was, like the 
others, a singularly unsuitable building. 

The lecturer then showed a number of 
lantern slides, commencing with the new 
English hospital on the Hill of Gareb, which 
was built for the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity Among the Jews.* This was 
followed by Christ Church, built about fifty 
years ago; the girls’ school, and the English 
hospital at Jaffa, for the natives. This build- 
ing was erected by the lady who owns it, 
Miss Newton, and it has accommodation for 
forty-four beds, at a cost of too/. per bed. 
Seeing that hospitals here cost from two to 
three times as much, in Mr. Pite’s opinion we 
might do well to have lady builders as well as 
lady architects. 

Other illustrations were:—A large new 
German Hospital in Jerusalem, designed by 
Schwartzkopf and Thiesing, of Berlin, and 
carried out by Mr. Sandel; the Moravian 
Leper Hospital, Jerusalem ; German School at 
Bethlehem ; Russian Hospice for Pilgrims at 
Jerusalem; Russian Church at Gethsemane ; 
view of the Jewish Colony on the Jaffa-road, 
outside the city ; Railway Station, Jerusalem ; 
German Church, Bethlehem ; French Hospital 
and Nunnery, Jerusalem ; View of the Gihon 
Valley ; Tomb of David; Tower of David; 
Jaffa Gate ; Street in Jerusalem ; Church of 
the Knights of Malta; Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre ; Synagogue, Jerusaiem ; Interior of 
the Damascus Gate; “Ecce Homo” Arch ; 
Tower of Antonia ; Views of the Dome of the 
Rock (as to the beautiful screens in which the 
lecturer said he had never seen anything in 
Europe to surpass them. The contrast between 
the heaving, bare rock and the beautiful 
surroundings was really marvellous. One was 
accustomed to regard St. Mark’s, Venice, with 
the greatest admiration, but now qualified by 
Mosque of Omar); the Golden Gate ; Church 
of the Virgin in the Valley of Kedron ; Siloam 
Village; Convent of Mar Saba; and Jaffa 
from the sea. 

The Chairman said that they had had 
another very interesting evening. The subject 
was full of deep interest to all of them. He 
would call upon Mr. Dickie, who was shortly 
to read a paper before the Institute of Archi- 
tects on some early Christian churches in 
Palestine, to open the discussion. 

Mr. A. C. Dickie, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Pite, said that the more modern 
part of Jerusalem was interesting chiefly in 
the way in which it illustrated the great 
increase of the Jewish population. Outside the 
walls a new city had sprung up, which seemed 
to have arranged itself in an irregular and 
wriggling manner. Outside the walls, too, there 
had been erected large German shops, which 
covered the ancient fortifications. The modern 
buildings were mostly very commonplace and 
uninteresting, and it was a pleasure to come 
upon Mr. Pite’s hospital in what has become 
known as Hospital-street. It was sad to 
think that on account of the German Emperor’s 
recent visit to Jerusalem the Government had, 
in their misguided attempts to give him 
a good impression of the city, painted some of 
the finest buildings—such as the Mosque of 
El Aksa—a sickly pink all over; and the 
beautiful grille in the Mosque of Omar, an 
illustration of which Mr. Pite had exhibited, 
had been painted yellow. The report that the 
streets and the walls had been cleaned was to 
an extent true, but the real truth was that the 
filth had been removed from the main streets 
and deposited in the side alleys, and no doubt 
by this time it had been distributed again. He 
agreed with Mr. Pite that, after seeing the 
interior of the Mosque of Omar, one felt that 
St. Mark’s, Venice, could not compare with it. 
The method of constructing a dome in Jeru- 
salem was very interesting, but very primitive. 
When the walls were constructed centring 
was formed, and over the centring the roof of 
the dome was modelled on brushwood. On 
this brushwood a layer of lime and earth was 
put, with another layer of the same material on 
the top. The dome was made above this, and 
it consisted of muddy lime and stones. The 
whole dome was built in a very short time, and 
it set regularly and firmly and was perfectly 
watertight. During the three winters he was 
in Palestine he only once saw, in the building 
he occupied as an office, any signs of water 
coming through the roof, and that (just a 
little damipness) was only after a three-weeks’ 
deluge. 
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Mr. Alex. Payne, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said that Mr. Pite had resisted a great 
temptation in not dealing more fully with the 
ancient buildings, for the country was covered 
with them. Mr. Pite had done his audience a 
great service in bringing his experience beforé 
them, and he hoped that his remarks would be 
printed for the benefit of any architect who 
might have work to carry out in Palestine. He 
(the speaker) went to Palestine as an ordinary 
tourist, and he looked upon all the German 
buildings and most others of recent years in 
Jerusalem as so many abominations. He spent 
most of his time in viewing the ancient build- 
ings, and he supposed that other travellers 
Palestine generally did the same. Palestine 
was in some respects a disappointing country, 
and it was an expensive country to travel about 
in. One could get up to Jerusalem and make 
excursions thence to the Dead Sea and Jordan, 
Bethlehem and Hebron, with comparative 
ease, but to go through the interior of the country 
—to Damascus, say—one must go on horse- 
back, and in that wayone could not travel more 
than about twenty miles a day. It was most 
arduous travelling, too, jolting up and down 
hill, and very often the guides did not know 
the way and often went wrong. A large 
retinue was necessary to carry the tents and 
luggage, and his party of seven or eight 
required about thirty-five mules, for everything 
they required had to be taken with them. 
Travelling there was also very costly. Every 
one had to be “squared” all round—the 
Turkish police to protect you ; the Arabs, not 
to rob you ; and a representative Arab to see 
you are not robbed. As to the architectural 
history of this most interesting country—taking 
Palestine to extend right away to Lebanon— 
there wereseveral distinct epochs. There was the 
Cyclopean period, when enormous stones were 
used. When he went to Palestine, he had just 
returned from seeing the temples of the Nile 
Valley and the building wonders of Egypt, and 
it took a great deal to astonish him, but when 
he got to Syria and Baalbec he was amazed at 
what he saw. The west wall of the ancient 
temple.at Baalbec was formed of three stones, 
each being nearly 70 ft. long, 13 ft. wide, and 
12 ft. high, and the under superstratum of 
these was formed of seven stones about 3oft. 
long ; and the old north wall disused by the 
Romans in their building was formed of nine 
stones each 30 ft. long and to ft. wide. A most 
interesting question was: Who put up those 
stones, which suggested and seemed to corre- 
spond with the date of Stonehenge? Some 
thought the Romans did, but though they had 
been at work at Baalbec, their work was utterly 
different. There was one stone in the quarry 
at Baalbec 7oft. long above ground, and that 
the Romans did not attempt to use. Following 
that period there was the Jewish or Israelitish 
period of building, and it was extraordinary 
that this people who had for so long occupied 
the country, and whose history we knew so 
much of, had not left a stone to mark their 
occupation except the big stones at the 
bottom of the walls of Jerusalem which were 
probably Pheenician work like the old temple’ 
at Baalbec. There was also of Solomon’s 
period, what were called Solomon’s pools— 
three large reservoirs, really splendid en- 
gineering work, from which an aqueduct 
ran right up to the Temple enclosure to 
a cistern there, called the King’s cistern. 
The next period was the Roman period, of 
which there was a great deal that was ex- 
tremely interesting in Syria and Palestine. 
In the Mahommedan buildings, it was almost 
certain that most of the columns were Roman. 
In various parts of Syria Roman evidences 
were to be seen. At Damascus the street called 
Straight remained, with its triple Roman 
gateway, and at Samaria the street of columns 
with which Herod surrounded the town can 
be easily traced and many of the columns 
remain. About the next period—the Early 
Christian—there was a great deal of interest, 
but the time of the meeting had already gone, 
and he must not enlarge upon the matter 
beyond instancing the beautiful church at 
Bethlehem, and parts of the Church of St. 
Sepulchre. Mahommedan buildings were to 
be seen everywhere, and one most interesting 
matter was the appearance of the streets— 
many of them being arched like the one shown 
in the photos of Jerusalem. Jaffa was full of 
such streets. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers said that one or two 
dates had been suggested for the Mosque of 
Omar and the Mosque of the El Aksa—E] Aksa 
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church of. St. Mary, which was built by 
Justinian. As regards those questions, he 
would refer them to the late Professor Hayter 
Lewis's interesting work on “ The Holy Places 
of Jerusalem,” where the author showed clearly 
that the Mosque of Omar, though built of 
ancient Roman materials taken from some of 
the structures built in Jerusalem between the 
time of Hadrian and Justinian, was erected in 
the seventh century. Professor Lewis also 
showed that the Mosque of El Aksa was not 
built in the position of the church of St. Mary, 
but was built with the materials taken from 
that church. De Vogiié, in his first book, 
maintained that El Aksa was actually the real 
church ; but when that author visited Jerusalem 
and went inside the Mosque, the first glance 
persuaded him that he was quite mistaken, 
though he still kept to the opinion it was on 
the same site ; but Hayter Lewis proved, first, 
that the Church of St. Mary would not have 
been built without being properly orientated, 
for the Greeks were very strict as to orienta- 
tion ; and, secondly, that the last place in the 
world for the church would be in a line with 
the site of the Temple, which to them was 
accursed. As to the large stones employed in 
some of the buildings, if they looked through 
Renan’s works carefully they would find that 
he had arrived at the conclusion that, though 
contrary to the Roman manner, the stones at 
Baalbek were quarried by them. It was the type 
of work which Renan called “ monolitheism,” 
but was of Phoenician origin. The stone was cut 
out of the rocks, and they were used as large 
as possible. He thought they would all agree 
that Mr. Pite had done quite the best thing in 
keeping his building simple,and in carrying 
out the work just as it would have been carried 
out by native workmen. He hoped that Mr. 
Pite’s splendid plan would be useful to the 
French and Germans at Jerusalem. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 

asked if it was known what the extent was of 
the tank underneath the Mosque of Omar, and 
whether it was used for water storage or not, 
and if the pipes of the ancient aqueduct from 
Bethlehem were used for the water supply to 
Jerusalem ? 
«Mr. Payne said he thought it was qo ft. 
deep and nearly 750 ft. in circumference, 
supported on columns, It was now dry in 
summer. 

The Chairman, continuing, said that travel in 
Palestine was almost certain to excite powerful 
religious feelings to all, but perhaps in a 
greater degree toarchitects and archzxologists. 
Jerusalem was the Queen of Cities for that 
reason, although it was sad to sce both the 
architectural and religious chaos that now 
existed. It was not extraordinary that prac- 
tically no Jewish architectural remains existed 
in the city as the Architect of the Universe had 
decreed that such should be the case. From 
Mr. Catherwood’s book on the Mosque of 
Omar, and from what Mr. Pite had said, it 
appeared to be easier now to get into the 
Mosque than formerly. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to 
unanimously, 

Mr. Pite, in briefly replying, said he should 
like to mention among the modern buildings 
of Jerusalem a_ building of considerable 
interest, viz., the new house and church for 
the Anglican Bishop. It was built from the 
designs of Mr. Jeffrey, a Fellow of the Institute, 
and was an interesting building. 


Rebuilding Vauxhall Bridge. 


Before the meeting dispersed, the Chairman 
said that that evening the Committee had 
passed the following resolution in regard to 
the proposed new Vauxhall Bridge, which 
they wanted confirmed at that meeting, viz. :— 
“That this meeting, recognising and appre- 
ciating the efforts of the London County 
Council for the embellishment of London, 
views with the utmost concern the manner in 
which it is proposed to rebuild the Vauxhall 
Bridge, and desires to express its sense of the 
unfitness of the design for a work of such 
architectural importance.” 

The resolution was agreed to unanimously. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on February 3, when 
Mr. Christopher Whall will give a lecture and 
practical demonstration on Stained Glass. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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A NeW THEATRE FOR SALFORD.—A new theatre 
is to be built in Broadway, Tratford-road. The 
plans were prepared by Mr. Frank Matcham, of 
London, 





ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A METROPOLITAN district meeting of the 
Association of Municipal and County Engi- 
neers was held in the Lecture Theatre of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Westminster, on 
Friday evening, January 20. Mr. O. Claude 
Robson, C.E., Willesden, President, occupied 
the chair, and amongst those present were 
Messrs. W. Weaver, Kensington ; Wheeler. 
Westminster ; W. N. Blair, St. Pancras ; W.H. 
Savage, West Ham; G. Livingstone, St. 
George’s ; Scorgie, Rotherhithe ; H. T. Wake- 
lam, County Surveyor of Middlesex; E. P. 
Hooley, Nottingham ; R. J. Thomas, Bucks ; 
J. Price, Birmingham ; W. H. Cooper, Willes- 
den ; A. E. Collins, Norwich ; G. Laws, New- 
castle, and others. 

On the proposition of Mr. Blair, St. Pan- 
cras, Mr. G.R. W. Wheeler, Westminster, was 
re-elected Hon. Sec. for the Metropolitan dis- 
trict. 

Locomotives Act, 1898. 


Mr. E. Purnell Hooley, County Surveyor of 
Nottingham, then read a paper dealing with 
the Locomotives Act of 1898. He said that 
some months ago he was approached by the 
Traction Engine Users Association with a view 
of ascertaining the probable course his County 
Council would take, as a central county, with 
regard to the provision of the new Act for 
framing by-laws. He suggested to the Asso- 
ciation which approached him that the most de- 
sirable way of obtaining uniform action through- 
out the country would be to bring the matter 
before that Association, and endeavour to frame 
by-laws suitable toall. The Act was curiously 
framed in giving powers to frame by-laws toa 
comparatively few urban districts ; the smaller 
Urban Authorities had no voice or power given 
them, nor had power been given to the Rural 
District Councils, with their large and impor- 
tant road areas. It seemed to him that in so 
important a measure all should have been con- 
sidered and their opinions invited. It séemed 
to him that the interests of all Highway 
Authorities could only be conserved by a joint 
meeting of all classes of surveyors. The first 
point in the Act wasthat greater facilities had 
been given tothe users of traction engines than 
had ever been given before, and when they 
considered how general had become the use of 
steam-rollers, so educating horses to the use of 
steam on highways, it was not to be wondered 
that the Government should use its best 
endeavours to encourage the traction engine 
and other steam appliances. How were they 
to meet these endeavours ? Certainly not by 
manifold arbitrary and useless by-laws that 
only irritate the users, and throw cold water on 
useful legislation. The County Councils Asso- 
ciation in their drafted by-laws had in his 
opinion overburdened the question with needless 
restrictions, although the forms appended were 
good and most desirable. His recommendations 
were as follows :—“ No locomotive shall be used 
upon any highway upon which a fair or market 
is being held. No locomotive shall be used 
upon any highway after notice shall have been 
given to the owner or person in charge by the 
Surveyor that such use would be attended with 
damage to the culverts, sewers, drains, or gas 
or water mains under the highway. After 
notice had been given by the roadman in 
charge of the repair of any highway to the 
person in charge of a locomotive that the same 
is unfit for locomotive traffic; and after a 
notice to the like effect has been conspicuously 
posted thereon, no locomotive shall pass over 
any highway during such repair or within two 
days after the completion thereof. No loco- 
motive shall pass over any road unless there 
shall be a clear space of 12 ft. between the 
outside of the traction-engine, trucks, and loads 
and the fence, ditch, dyke, or hollow of 
embankment on the off side of the locomotive, 
to provide room for vehicles to pass.” If it 
were possible for an agreement to be arrived 
at somewhat on those lines, all the difficulty of 
specifying roads might be abolished, and no 
other highways under the head of (a) be 
necessary. A by-law should prohibit any 
waggon drawn by a locomotive from carrying 
a load that would measure more than g ft. 6 in. 
in all. A by-law should also be drafted that 
the foremost attendant should walk at least 
30 yards in- front of the engine, and the 
second attendant should walk at least 
30 yards behind the last waggon, at any rate at 
night, and be provided with a shrill metal 
whistle to attract the attention of the driver, 
who should be compelled to stop immediately 





the whistle was sounded, until any one passing 
was clear of all trucks and engine. 

Mr. Rutt, County Surveyor of Kent, con- 
sidered it much better that the Authority 
having control over the largest area should 
have the settlement of these matters, as it 
would secure greater uniformity in the regu- 
lation of the locomotive traffic. 

Mr. R. J. Thomas, County Surveyor of Buck- 
ingham, expressed his general agreement to 
the suggestions of Mr. Hooley as to the by-laws 
necessary to be framed, and agreed that the 
more uniform they could make the regulations 
the better. He strongly objected to the artifi- 
cial means sometimes adopted by those in 
charge of locomotives to get them up hills as 
exceedingly detrimental to the roads. 

Mr. Wakelam, County Surveyor of Middlesex, 
said that some of the Authorities in Middlesex 
had scheduled absolutely the whole of their 
roads, while others had scheduled only three 
or four, and the result would be that the traction 
owners would get into a ring-fence and not be 
able to get out again. 

Mr. T. Codrington, former Inspector of the 
Local Government Board, said he was as much 
struck by the things which were omitted from 
the Act:as the things which were in it. He 
thought a rather sanguine view had been taken 
as to the power to frame by-laws under Clause 6 
of the Act. He was in favour of the proposal 
that engines should be kept off roads when 
they were not fit to carry them, or in times of 
frost ; but he was doubtful whether they could 
do that under the Act. 

Mr. W. N. Blair, St. Pancras, considered 
that the use of steam rollers on the road might 
have been protected by some clause which 
would have held the user free from claim for 
damage, so long as he complied with the clauses 
of the Act. He cited a case in which his 
Authority had to pay damages to the owner of 
a cab, though they complied with every re- 
quirement of the Act, and had previously 
warned the driver of the cab. 

The President remarked that he did not see 
any difficulty in framing by-laws for the 
Counties themselves ; but the difficulty seemed 
to him to be when they came to the Urban 
Districts. All the Borough and District Coun- 
cils which were sending in schedules of roads 
to the Counties had their own ideas of the 
roads which should be used by locomotives. 
He knew that was the case in Willesden. They 
had questions sent by the Middlesex County 
Council and they had specified a certain uum- 
ber of roads which would be sufficieni to keep 
any locomotives from passing through Willes- 
den to London. If all the District Councils 
did as they had done, and the County Council 
accepted the list, it would make the Act in- 
operative. 

A vote of thanks was then accorded to Mr. 
Hooley for his paper. 

Mr. George Livingstone, C.E., then read a 
paper entitled “An English Municipal En- 
gineer’s Visit to America,’ which we hope to 
be able to print in our next issue. 

On the proposition of Mr. Weaver, Kensing- 
ton, seconded by Mr. Wheeler, Westminster, 
a vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Living- 
stone for his paper; and the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the Council 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers for the 
use of their premises. 


—_ 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on ‘Monday 
evening in the temporary premises of the In- 
stitution, Savoy-street, Victoria. Embankment. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. Robert Vigers, 
President. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, and some donations to the 
library having been announced, Mr. Edward 
Boyle, Q.C., read a paper on “The Rating of 
Coal Mines.” The paper does not come within 
our province to report, but we take the fol- 
lowing remarks from it as they have a general 
interest :—‘ It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of the coal trade, in which 
millions of capital and tens of thousands of men 
are, on the whole, profitably employed. Suffice 
it to say that until recent years Great Britain 
had practically’a monopoly in the supply of 
coal, and even in 1866 this country produced 60 
per cent. of the world’s output. In 1880 this 
amount had decreased to 40 per cent., and in 
1895 it had still further fallen to 36 per 
cent. of the total coal production. This 











fact is, perhaps, the more important when 
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one remembers that during the last 
twenty years the ouput of coal in Great 
Britain has been increased by 42 per cent., or 
57 million tons, whilst in the United States the 
increase has been 270 per cent., or 128 million 
tons ; and even in Germany it has ‘increased 
145 per cent., or 41 million tons. The effect of 
this is to some extent shown in the present 
prices of coal, as although the population has 
largely increased and the consumption of coal 
per head is more than it ever was before, 
prices have on the whole steadily fallen. 
During comparatively recent years coal has 
been sold at the pit’s mouth at over 17s. per 
ton and at under 5s. per ton; and when it is 
remembered that a colliery-owner considers 
himself fairly well paid if he makes a net profit 
of about 6d. per ton, the speculative character 
of the undertaking will be apparent. Many of 
the largest cities in the kingdom owe their im- 
portance to the fact that coal is found in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and one can hardly 
realise that only 100 years ago Sussex was the 
principal seat of the iron trade of England, 
whereas now there is no important trade 
of any kind carried on inthe county. Although 
the ore remains, the want of fuel has neces- 
sitated the removal of the trade to those 
districts where coal abounds. It will readily 
be understood that the men of Sussex, using 
wood in the shape of charcoal for the manu- 
facture of their iron, could not long hope to 
remain a match for the north and west of 
England using coal. The last iron furnace in 
Sussex was at Ashburnham, and it was only 
blown out in the year 1809, and at that time 
was supposed to produce iron equal to the best 
Swedish metal. It may not be generally 
known that the first iron cannon was made at 
Buxstead in 1543, and that the present iron 
railings which surround St. Paul’s Cathedral 
were also made in Sussex.” 

A vote of thanks having beer accorded the 
lecturer, the meeting terminated. 

The next meeting of the Institution will be 
held on February 6, when the adjourned dis- 
cussion will be resumed on Mr. W. Weaver's 
paper on “The London Building Act and the 
Official Supervision of Buildings.” 


—_ 
wT 


COMPETITIONS. 


CENTRAL LIBRARY, HULL.—In the competi- 
tion for the Central Library to be erected in 
Albion-street, Hull, the first premiated design 
is by Mr. James S. Gibson, 11, Gray’s Inn- 
square, London, W.C. ; the second premiated 
design is by Mr. Henry F. Williams, 140, Fleet- 
street, London, E.C. ; the third being by Messrs. 
Edwin J. Sadgrove and Alfred A. Webbe (joint 
tae 22, Surrey-street, Strand, London, 





NEWCASTLE NEW INFIRMARY.—The follow- 
ing are the architects selected to send in 
competitive designs for the new infirmary for 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse 
is the referee : Messrs. Armstrong & Knowles, 
R. B. Dick, J. W. Dyson, Dunn Hanson & 
Fenwick, C. T. Marshall, W. L. Newcombe, 
Oliver & Leeson, J. W. Taylor, Chas. Walker, 
of Newcastle; and Messrs. Frank Caws, 
Sunderland ; Clark & Moscrop, Darlington ; 
Gibson & Russell, H. Percy Adams, Simpson 
& Milner Allen, of London ; F. R. N. Haswell, 
North Shields; W. Henman, Birmingham ; 
J. H. Morton, Scuth Shields ; J. Potts & Son, 
Sunderland ; and Worthington & Son, of 
Manchester. 

CLus House, CREWE.—A competition for a 
new club house centrally situated at Crewe has 
just been held, limited to architects invited 
from Crewe, Southport, Burslem, and Leek. 
The designs of Messrs. Wm. Sugden & Son, 
F.R.I.B.A. (submitted under motto “ Forward 
the Light Brigade ”), have been placed first, and 
will be carried out by them. 

t<o+ 

_ WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY AT RIPON.—A_ new 
infirmary was opened on the 13th inst. in connexion 
with the Union Workhouse buildings at Ripon. The 
new infirmary ison the east side of the old adminis- 
trative block of buildings, with which it is connected 
by a wide corridor. The building, which is of two 
stories, has been erected with local and Leeds bricks, 
with Pateley Bridge and Killinghall stone dressings. 

he rooms provide accommodation for thirty- 
eight patients. The cost of: the building, exclusive 
of furnishing, is about 2,750/. The old infirmary 
will be used for children’s wards, their rooms having 
been removed to make room for the new block. The 
building hasbeen carried out in accordance with the 
Rie of Mr. F, H. Hargrave, architect and surveyor, 

n. 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE members of the London County 
Council re-assembled on Tuesday, at the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, after the Christ- 
mas recess, Mr. T. McKinnon Wood, Chair- 
man, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend the 
Islington Vestry 6,785/. and 15,0001. for electric 
lighting purposes; the Westminster Vestry 
3,500/. for wood-paving works; the Deptford 
Vestry 5,600/. for the provision of public baths 
and wash-houses ; the Fulham Baths Com- 
missioners 10,250/. for the purchase of land ; 
the Lewisham Guardians 3,700/. for the pro- 
vision of accommodation for lunatics at the 
infirmary; and the St. George’s (East) 
Guardians 2,585/. for provision of boilers and 
other works at the infirmary and workhouse. 

Fire Brigade Patents—The General Pur- 
poses Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, that Commander Wells, Chief Officer 
of the Fire Brigade, be granted permission to 
take out at the expense of the Council patents 
fora collapsible hand-pump, and for an arrange- 
ment to utilise fire-alarm posts for the trans- 
mission of telephonic messages, on condition 
that the patents should be assigned to the 
Council ; and that Mr. E.S. Prentice be granted 
permission to take out, at the expense of the 
Council, a patent for an apparatus to measure 
the force of the flow of water from hydrants, on 
condition that the patent be assigned to the 
Council. 

The Works Department.——The Finance Com- 
mittee presented the half-yearly statement of 
works executed by the Works Department up 
to September 30, showing a loss upon twelve 
works of 21,000/. during the half-year. Of 
those works four were commenced before the 
reconstruction of the Department in February, 
1897, and they exhibited a total balance of loss 
up to the present of 24,720/. Upon the remain- 


ring eight works, which were commenced 


during the present management, there was a 
saving upon the estimates of 3,720/. The chief 
loss, amounting to 22,924/., was made upon one 
work, the construction of the Lewisham sewer. 

Mr. E. White asserted that the Department, 
since its establishment, had incurred a total 
loss of between 40,000/. and 50,000/. The 
question now was whether the Council were 
to go on losing money at the same rate, or at 
even an increasing rate. The loss. upon the 
Lewisham sewer was not in respect of mate- 
rials, but in wages and charges, and he should 
like to suggest that the workmen were lax in 
the way they discharged their duties to the 
Council. It must be clear, as the loss was 
made in wages and charges, that the Council 
were not getting full value for wages they 
were paying. He was now compelled to 
form the conclusion that the sooner the 
Council recognised the blunders they had 
made in this Department, and what a fraud 
it was upon the ratepayers, the better it would 
be. Had the Lewisham sewer gone to a con- 
tractor they would certainly have got it 
executed within contract price. (A Member: 
“Brook Hospital.”) A number of works which 
had been refused by the Department had 
subsequently been carried out by contractors 
for less than the engineer’s estimate. Only a 
short time ago, Mr. Gruning, an expert, was 
engaged to report upon the comparative 
quaility of the work done by the Council and 
that done by contractors. That expert reported 
in regard to selected works that so far as brick- 
work was concerned there was nothing to 
choose between the two, that the joinery work 
of the Department was distinctly inferior to 
that of the contractors, and that in regard to 
certain work carried out by the Council at 
Colney Hatch Asylum, on which there was a 
loss of 5,000/, it was the worst work he had 
ever seen. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., said he was glad that Mr. 
White had acknowledged that the establish- 
ment charges were, in part, responsible for the 
excess of cost. Another reason for the loss on the 
Lewisham sewer was that the work was 
originally taken by the Department at too lowa 
price ; indeed, at such a price as to render it 
impossible that there could be a profit. Mr. 
White ought to know that after the experience 
of the Grove Hospital and Brook Hospital, the 
Asylums Board, unless they established a 
works committee, would stand a good chance 
of being themselves abolished by the Local 
Government Board. It was to prevent itself 


getting into such a condition as that, that the 
Council had established its Works Department, 
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which had managed to make a profit until it 
was made a political bear garden. He be- 
lieved the Council would be compelled to 
reinstitute the Works Committee, if only 
to keep a check upon the extravagant 
establishment charges. Mr. White forgot 
to tell the Council that the loss on the Lewis- 
ham sewer took place at the time when the 
Department was in a state of utter anarchy and 
disorder. Mr. White had given no instance of 
defective work by the Department, and he had 
omitted to give instances in which the con- 
tractor’s price had iargely exceeded the esti- 
mate. In the case of the Clerkenwell Fire 
Station, the estimate was 6,200/., and the con- 
tractor’s bill was just coming in for 11,089/. 
He (Mr. Burns) complained of the money spent 
in the Works Department on what he thought 
was needless supervision of works. If they 
had a manager with 1,500/. a year, surely he 
ought to be entrusted to carry out the works 
without a crowd of clerks about him. This 
over-supervision had been the cause of the 
men doing less work than they otherwise 
might have done, because they had felt that, if 
the Council could afford three or four clerks of 
works on small jobs, they were rich enough to 
allow the men to do less work or to be longer 
about it. The Works Department had not 
been the subject of honest supervision or 
criticism, but of fussy interference, and it had 
not yet had a fair trial. 

Mr. Cohen, M.P., said he did not believe the 
Works Department had suffered from oppres- 
sive establishment charges. It had been more 
than compensated for any alleged oppressive 
charges by the fact that it had always had at 
its command unbounded capital, without the 
production of a copper of security, and ad- 
vanced at the almost unrivalled and unsur- 
passed rate at which the Council was able to 
raise money. 

Dr. Collins said he had always thought that 
they were using words very idly in speaking of 
“ profit and loss” in connexion with the works 
carried out bythe Department. It might seem 
paradoxical, but the real test of the value of the 
Department was one which could never be 
applied, viz., what would have been the cost 
of carrying out the works by contractors if the 
Council had not possessed the means of step- 
ping in when it knew that inflated tenders 
were going to be sent in, and saying, “ we will 
do the work ourselves” ? 

Mr. Ward pointed out that, in regard to 
jobbing works, the Department had all along 
shown a profit, and in regard to the other 
works there were more favourable conditions 
apparent for the future, and he thought it 
probable that the Department would be able to 
make considerable profits. , 

Mr. H. R. Taylor said that the Lewisham 
sewer had really been carried out at a saving. 
The Department had to accept prices 25 per 
cent. above those for the Holloway sewer, and 
this was the cause of the apparent loss. 

Lord Welby, Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, replying upon the debate, said there 
were one or two points of importance in esti- 
mating the value of the Works Department. 
Mr. White had mixed up the results of the 
working of the Department under the old and 
under the new management. As an illustra- 
tion of the manner in which the new manage- 
ment carried on its work, it should be stated 
that upon works estimated to cost 42,000l., the 
actual expenditure had been 33,000/., showing 
a saving of 9,000/. That was a significant in- 
dication of the manner in which the Depart- 
ment was now carrying on its business. 
Upon that fact alone the Council was entitled 
to form a favourable opinion, and he asked 
members not to listen to those speakers who 
had given expression to unfavourable views in 
regard tothe Department. Inthe case of the 
Lewisham sewer the amount of the deficit 
chargeable to the new management was very 
small, amounting to only between 2,000/. and 
3,000/, Even if they went further back and 
examined the whole management of the 
Department, the expenditure of something like 
750,000/. exceeded the estimates only by some 
40,0001. Upon the whole range of work the 
expenditure had exceeded the estimates by 
only about 5 per cent., and under those circum- 
stances he would ask for a favourable verdict. 
He admitted that the establishment charges 
were high, but he hoped to lay before the 
Council results which would convince members 
that they were not unfair. : 

The statement of the Finance Committee 





was then received, and excess votes to cover 
the losses shown were agreed to. 
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Upon an adjourned report of the Main 
Drainage Committee, stating that the original 
estimate of 63,850/. for the construction of the 
Lewisham sewer had been exceeded by 
22,9241. 

Mr. E. White called attention to certain 
alleged discrepancies in the reports of the 
Manager of the Works Department, Mr. W 
Adams, which represented that the loss was 
due to his predecessor, whereas it appeared to 
have been increased from 14,000]. during the 
late management to 22,000/. during the present 
management. The fact was that the Depart- 
ment did not pay, and could not be made to 
pay. It was said that 6,oool. profit had been 
made upon jobbing works, but that was upon a 
turnover of 100,000/., with a schedule 15 per 
cent. in excess of what it ought to be. 

Mr. Ward declared that the Works Depart- 
ment was working upon the same schedule as 
the builders. In his opinion the schedule 
should be raised, as two increases of wages had 
occurred since it was framed. 

The excess vote was agreed to. 

Western Pumping Station, Grosvenor-road, 
Pimlico—The Main Drainage Committee 
reported, and it was agreed that the tender of 
Messrs. Edwin Danks & Co. (Oldbury) Limited, 
amounting to 2,775/., for the manufacture, 
delivery, and erection of four new Lancashire 
boilers, together with fittings, at the Western 
pumping-station, be accepted. 

Precipitation Operations during 1898.—The 
same committee reported as follows :— 

“We submit for the information of the 
Council the following table, showing the quan- 
tities of crude sewage treated, chemicals used, 
and sludge produced, as well as the quantity of 
refuse intercepted at the gratings of each of the 
outfall works at Barking and Crossness, during 
the year ended December 31, 1898 :— 








l fz 
_ Barking. | Crossness. Total. 
Gallons. | Gallons. Gallons. 
Sewage treated.|43,725,243,000 31,845,024,000|75,570,267,000 
Maximum daily 
flow .. ++] 228,393,000! 157,972,160 _ 
Minimum daily 
flow .. : 65,151,000; 60,905,220 — 
‘Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
Lime used h 13,876 7,888 21,764 
Proto - sulphate | 
of iron used.. 3,081} 2,220 59301 
Sludge pro- 
duced ¥ 1,549,000) 781,0co 2,330,000 
Average per 
week... 5 29,788} 15,019 44,807 
Refuse from 
gratings .. 4,099) 989 5,088 








Comparing the above figures with the re- 
turns for the preceding year, we find that 
though the quantity of sewage treated at both 
outfalls was less by about 3,297,000,000 gallons, 
there is an increase of 225,000 tons in the 
‘quantity of sludge produced.” 

Victoria Embankment—Upon the motion of 
Mr. Burns, M.P., it was referred to the High- 
ways Committee to consider as to the advis- 
ability of paving the Victoria Embankment 
with wood. 

In reply to questions it was stated that the 
Council’s new by-law as to all vehicles carry- 
ing lights was intended to include omnibuses, 
and had been accepted by most of the com- 
panies, but one company objected, and the 
question was to be tried on a case stated Ly Sir 
John Bridge at Bow-street. The Tramways 
Committee are to consider the desirability of 
publishing notices forbidding spitting in their 
vehicles, a practice which Mr. A. Smith 
suggested was favourable to the spread of lung 
and throat disease. 

The Council adjourned at 7.20 p.m. 


—_ 
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SPECIAL LEGISLATION AFFECTING 
PROPERTY IN LONDON. 


A PAPER was read on Tuesday last before 
the members of the Auctioneers’ Institute, 
Chancery-lane, by Mr. Harold Griffin, on 
“Special Legislation Affecting Property in 
London.” The President, Mr. E. Dobson 
(Bradford), was in the chair. One object of 
the paper was to present as the complement 
of a lecture delivered last session by Mr. 
McMorran, dealing with legislation as it 
affected property outside the metropolis, 
the portion of the subject then excluded. 
The first Act adverted to was that of 1817, 
commonly known as Michael Angelo Taylor’s 
Act, which originally applied only to the 
City and Central London, but certain 
clauses of which were re-incorporated in the 





Metropolis Management Amendment Act of 
1862, and gave power to the Local Authorities, 
in the whole of what is now known as the 
Administrative County of London, to acquire 
property for widening and improving streets. 
Its provisions were grossly inequitable to 
owners, because if they were unable to con- 
vince a jury that the price offered for their 
property by the authorities was below its real 
value the owners would have to pay the costs 
on both sides, and however completely the 
owner proved his case he must pay his own 
costs. This old Act had long been regarded as 
obsolete, but it had been dug up and applied by 
the London County Council in recent instances. 
For a very long time owners had contentedly 
repaired and relaid all drains on _ private 
property at their own expense, but a few years 
ago it was decided that all combined drains, 
except such as came under the definition of 
“drain” in the Metropolitan Local Manage- 
ment Act, 1855, were “sewers” and as such 
must be repaired and maintained by the 
authorities. This decision had been a sad 
awakening for the authorities, but it had the 
advantage to owners of checking the extrava- 
gant demands of sanitary inspectors and other 
Vestry officials, which, since the passing 
of the Public Health Act, 1891, were in 
many instances becoming unbearable. The 
fact that a supposed drain might turn out to be 
a sewer had made the Vestries much more 
chary than formerly of calling upon owners to 
spend money on it. The Valustion (Metro- 
polis) Act, 1869, had been decidedly beneficial 
in doing away with many glaring anomalies of 
assessment formerly existing, and compelling a 
re-assessment all round every fifth year. 
Latterly it had become the practice to consider 
applications at least once a year, for reductions 
in assessments and, in the case of public-houses 
at least, the right had been repeatedly exer- 
cised by the authorities of raising the assess- 
ment where sales had been effected at much 
greater prices than the existing rating denoted. 
Many debateable points had arisen out of the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891, and the 
London Building Act, 1894. Under the first 
section of the former Act many Vestries 
appeared to think they had a right to send 
their Inspectors into premises whether any 
complaint had been made or not; but the 
lecturer was of opinion that there existed no 
right of entry except under a magistrate’s 
warrant, and that no magistrate would now 
grant a warrant for forcible entry where an 
owner and an occupier were both agreed that 
no nuisance existed. With regard to the 
Building Act of 1894—a very complicated 
statute containing 218 clauses and four 
schedules, many of which were difficult to 
understand—the lecturer described it as a 
measure very far from perfect, and one which 
did not even entirely codify the law relating to 
streets and buildings in London. Part 15 
certainly provided very valuable machinery for 
redress where the L.C.C. .had made mis- 
takes or come to unjust conclusious. It 
directed the manner in which legal proceed- 
ings under the Act were to be carried out 
before a Tribunal of Appeal. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Douglas 
Young, seconded by Mr. W. B. Rogers, and 
supported by Mr. Field (ex-President), Mr. A. 
Moore, Mr. E. C. Thoroughgood, Mr. Roland 
Peck, Mr. Perks, and the President. 

The lecturer having replied to the points 
raised, the motion was put and carried by 
acclamation ; and on the motion of Mr. R. 
Dalton (Carlisle) a vote of thanks to the 
President, who had travelled from Bradford in 
order to be present, was accorded. 


4... 
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ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The fourth meeting of the session of this Asso- 
ciation was held at the rooms in Sackville- 
street on the 18th inst. Mr. C. H. Compton, 
Vice-President, in the chair. Mrs. Collier ex- 
hibited some interesting drawings of prehistoric 
animals scratched upon reindeer horns found 
at Perigord, in France. The first paper was 
contributed by the Rev. Arthur Courtenay 
Roberts, Vicar of Dunmow, upon “An Essex 
Church Tower,” and was read in his absence 
by Dr. Winstone. This tower belongs to the 
church of Great Dunmow, not the Dunmow 
of| flitch of bacon celebrity. The church is 
of ifine proportions, and possesses a very 
large chancel, the author’s theory being 
that the chancel was built for right of 











sanctuary. The nave and tower being added 


later. A partial restoration was com- 
menced in August last, when the plaster was 
removed and the original flint work exposed, 
and this- restoration has brought to light 
many interesting features, including the 
exterior of the old turret staircase similar 
to those at Hadleigh, Ingatestone, and 
other churches in the Eastern counties, 
The second paper was by Dr. W. de Gray 
Birch, F.S.A., entitled “ Historical Notes on 
Ramsey Abbey MSS.” The _ Benedictine 
Abbey of Ramsey, in Huntingdonshire, is 
believed to have been founded in or about 
AD. 969 by Alwinus a duke or earljjof the 
East Anglians, at the instigation of Oswald, 
one of the most active Archbishops who ever 
occupied the provincial chair of York Cathe- 
dral. Regarding the derivation of the name 
Ramsey, the author thought it might be taken 
to mean Ravens’ Island. The Abbey stood at 
the upper end of the town, towards the south, 
at a little distance from the present church. 
The only remains existing are the ruined gate- 
way, a rich specimen of florid Gothic, and 
some older work in the kitchen of Lord de 
Ramsey’s house. The paper was full of most 
interesting extracts from and reference to the 
valuable series of MSS. once belonging to this 
noble abbey, now preserved in the British 
Museum and the Public Record Office. It was 
intended to have visited Ramsey during the 
recent congress of the Association at Peter- 
borough, but the idea was reluctantly 
abandoned. 





THE BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. 


A PRIVATE meeting of the members of the 
National Association of Operative Plasterers 
was held on the 23rd inst. at the Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon-street. There was a crowded 
attendance, notices having been sent out to all 
the London members, close upon 4,000 men. 
The question of the dispute which has arisen 
between the Union and the Master Builders’ 
Association, in consequence of nearly 140 men 
having struck work a fortnight ago at three 
London firms, for the reason that those firms 
had refused to allow their foremen and 
superintendents of plasterers to join the 
Union, was discussed at some length. No deci- 
sion was arrived at, but it was understood that 
another meeting will be called next week to 
further consider the matter. The fecling of the 
meeting seemed to be that theydid not view 
with alarm the threat of the masters to lock 
the men out if the Union did not withdraw 
their demands. It was considered that ihe state 
of the trade is so good at the present time that 
the masters would not be likely to decide upon 
a general jlock-out.——A large and represen- 
tative meeting of master builders and other 
employers of plasterers in London was held in 
St. Martin’s Town Hall, on the 24th inst., for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the 
various questions arising out of the present 
dispute between the members of the National 
Association of Operative Plasterers and the 
London employers. The meeting discussed the 
advisability and the necessity of taking imme- 
diate action, and, while the desirability of avoid- 
ing a general strike or lock-out was admitted, 
there was a muchistronger feeling that the action 
of the members of the Plasterers’ Union had now 
made it imperative that the employers should 
take some steps for the protection of their 
interests and the safety of the trade. It was 
urged by several employers present that, inas- 
much as the three firms whose workmen struck 
work more than a week ago had had the 
courage to stand by their foremen in their 
refusal to be coerced into joining the Union, 
it was proper that the Central Association of 
Master Builders should support them in the 
action that they had taken. Mr. Costigan, the 
secretary, was authorised to make a brief state- 
ment as to what had occurred at the meeting. 
He said a resolution was passed to the effect 
that the meeting should “adopt and carry 
into effect, at the earliest possible moment, 
the policy proposed by the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Builders, with which 
Association the Central Association in London 
is affiliated. “It was quite obvious,’ the 
secretary's statement continued, “ that the 
meeting had arrived at the conclusion that the 
recent arrogant and aggressive policy of the 
National Association of Operative Plasterers 
was now past all endurance, and must be 
checked at any cost.” A large special fund for 
dealing with the situation was contributed 
spontaneously during the meeting. The de- 
cision to carry into effect the policy of 
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is regarded as equivalent to an _intima- 
tion that a general lock-out of plasterers 
may be instituted at any moment.——No 
communication has been made by _ the 
Central Association of Master Builders to the 
National Association of Operative Plasterers 
with regard to the decision arrived at by the 
employers at the meeting held in St. Martin’s 
Town Hall. The formal letter to the union, 
stating the counter demands of the masters, is 
expected to come from the National Associa- 
tion of Master Builders, of which the Central 
Association is only a part. The headquarters 
of the National Association are in Liverpool, 
and a meeting, at which the final demands 
of the masters will be formulated, will be held 
at Bradford on the 31st of this month. No 
further development in the dispute is expected 
to take place until the result of the ballot of the 
members of the National Association of 
Operative Plasterers is made known a fortnight 
hence. That ballot, decided upon at the mass 
meeting held in the Memorial Hall on Monday 
night, is to be confined strictly to the question 
whether or not the union members shall work 
with non-union foremen, and it may be that 
the main issue in the present dispute will turn 
entirely upon the result of that ballot. 


—_ 
i 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


At the meeting of the London County 
Council on Tuesday, the Building Act Com- 
mittee brought up the following list of appli- 
cations under the 1894 London Building Act. 
Those applications to which consent has been 
given are granted on certain conditions.* 


Lines of Frontage. 


City of London.— An oriel window and two 
balconies, at the second floor level, in front of the 
“Old Bell” tavern, No. 123, Holborn (Mr. A. Dixon, 
for Messrs. Whitbread & Co., Limited).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Two one-story coal-offices on the 
west side of West-end-lane, Hampstead, at the 
corner of Iverson-road (Mr. S. Bolton, for Messrs. 
Brewis Bros.)—Consent. 

Woolwich.—¥ our houses on the west side of Plum- 
lane, Plumstead, next No. 13, Shrewsbury-villas 
(Messrs. Church, Quick, & Whincop, for Mr. J. R. 
Jolly).—Consent. 

Kennington.t—A block of residential flats on the 
north side of Langley-lane, South Lambeth-road, 
Lambeth (Mr. G. Simpson, for Mr. C. Serff).—Consent. 

Battersca.t—One-story shops upon part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 20, 22, 24, and 26, St. John’s-hill, 
Battersea (Mr. C. W. Davies for Mr. H. S. Lee).— 
Consent. 

Bermondscy.—A one-story shop upon the forecourt 
of No. 270, Southwark Park-road (Mr. G. Legg for 
Mr. A. Pomeroy).—Consent. 

Clapham.—Two houses with shops on the site of 
Nos. 64, 66, and 68, High-street, Clapham (Mr. F. P. 
Bacon for Mr. W. Burton).—Consent 

Dulwich,—Two wood and tile pent-roofs over the 
entrances to Nos. 47 and 48, St. Aidan’s-road, East 
Dulwich (Mr. C. Watkins for Mr. W. Watkins).— 
Consent. 

_ Fulham,—That the application of Mr. F. Matcham, 
jor Sir J. H. Johnson, for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of buildings on the sites 
of Nos. 11, 13, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25. 27, 29, 31) 33: 
35, 37, 39, and 41, Harwood-road, Fulham, and also 
on the site of stabling at the south end of that road, 
at the corner of Moore Park-road, was required to 
be commenced and completed, be granted.—Agreed. 

Fulham.—A new shop-front to the “Red Lion 
Hotel,” No. 492, Fulham-road, Fulham (Messrs. 
Doulton & Co. for Mr. H. J. Squires).—Consent. 

Hackney Central.—A one-story shed at the fire- 
engine station, Bodney-road, Hackney (Mr. R. 
Pearsall for the Fire Brigade Committee of the 
Council)—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—One story shops on the north side 
of Goldhawk-road, Shepherd’s Bush, adjacent to the 
Bush Kotel (Mr. F. S. Hammond for Mr. E. Taber- 
nacle).—Consent. 

Hampstead —Bath-room addition over the en- 
trance porch to No. 39, Loudoun-road, Hampstead, 
abutting upon Boundary-road (Mr. A. Spiers for 
Mr. J. S. Laycock).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—A new shop front to No. 153, Broad- 
hurst-gardens, West Hampstead (Mr. E. W. 
Jennings for Messrs. Chard & Sons).—Consent. 

_, {slington, North.—A billiard-room and addition at 

St. John’s Tavern,” Junction-road, Islington, to 
abut upon St. John’s-park (Mr. J. Taft)—Consent. 

wa ensington, North.—A_ building on the site of 
pia Ladbroke-road, Kensington, and part of the 
; pacer caer to that house, to abut upon 

vans ne-road and Boyne-terrace-mews (Mr. 
E. K. Purchase).—Consent. 
of Noliam—One-story shops upon the forecourts 
ge 50, 58, and 60, Rushey-green, Catford (Mr. 

» ». Guy for Mr. R. A. Umberslade).—Consent. 








* 
ie Names of applicants are given in brackets. 
€w erections unless otherwise stated. 


Buildings 





Lewisham —Wood and tile pents over the en- 


trances-to Nos. 104 and 106, Devonshire-road, 
Forest-hill, Lewisham (Mr. H. G. Brace for Mr. 
R. J. Bowerman).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—A porch in front of a building 
numbered 92 and 94, Great Titchfield-street, Mary- 
lebone (Mr. W. J. Miller for Mr. H. T. Schwartz).— 
Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Two three-story bay- 
windows,and an entrance porch to 35, Dover-street, 
Piccadilly (Messrs. Wimperis & Arber for the Hotel, 
Club, and Investment Company, Limited).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—An additional story on 
an existing bay window in front of No. 6, Berkelev- 
square, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. T. H. 
Watson for Mrs. E. Bushell).—Consent. 

Strand.—Two iron and glass shelters at the 
entrances to the Hotel de Paris, in Leicester-square 
and Leicester-place respectively (Messrs. Saville & 
Martin for Mr, R. Baker).—Consent. 

Si. George, Hanover-square.t — That Mr. H. S. 
Clutton be informed that the Council is not pre- 
pared to accede to his request for consent to two 
covered ways erected in front of the Walsingham 
Hotel, Piccadilly.—Agreed. 

Lewisham.t+—Buildings on the southern side of a 
proposed extension of Manor Park, Lee (Messrs. 
Johnson & Aldridge).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.t-—An iron and glass 
shelter at the Dover-street entrance to the Avondale 
Hotel, No. 68A, Piccadilly (Mr. H. Gascoigne for 
the Directors of the Avondale Hotel and Restaurant 
and Hatchett’s Restaurant, Limited).—Refused. 
Clapham.—One-story shops upon the forecourts 
of Nos. 2 to Io,’ Pennsbury-terrace, Wandsworth- 
road, Wandsworth (Messrs. Douglas Young & Co. 
for the trustees of Mrs. Wigmore).—Refused. 
Greenwich.t—A two-story addition to No. 14, 
Vanbrugh-park, Blackheath, to abut upon Vanbrugh- 
park-road (Mr. W. E. Holding).—Refused. 
Hammersmith—A wood and glass porch at the 
entrance to No. 226, Goldhawk-road, Hammersmith 
(Mr. J. P. Clark, for Mr. A. M. Shore).—Refused. 
Hampstead.—A block of residential flats on the 
northern side of Finchley-road, Hampstead, at the 
corner of West Hampstead-avenne (Mr. J. Reynolds). 
— Refused. 

Lambeth, North.t—That Mr. G. K. Deakin be 
informed that his application on behalf of Messrs. 
J. and H. Deakin for the consent of the Council to 
the erection of an iron and glass covered way in 
front of the Waterloo Hotel, York-road, Lambeth, 
having been further considered, the Council sees no 
reason to depart from its decision of July 26 last, 
not to grant the application.—Agreed. 
Lewisham.t—Three houses with shops on the site 
of No. 49, Dartmouth-road, Forest Hill (Mr. W. H. 
Gritten for Mr. E. C. Christmas) —Refused. 
Lewisham.+—A house on the north side of Gabriel- 
street, Lewisham, to abut upon Ballina-street (Mr. 
S. T. Harvey for Messrs. Allen, Harvey, & Co.)— 
Refused. 

Paddington, South.;—An iron and glass shelter at 
the entrance to No. 39, Leinster-gardens, Padding- 
ton (Messrs. Watson Brothers for Dr. Huxley).— 
Refused. 

Peckham.—A three-story building with one-story 
shop in front, on the north side of Hanover Park, 
Rye-lane, Peckham (Messrs. H. Jarvis & Son for 
Messrs. Jones & Higgins, Limited).—Refused. 
Peckham.— Projecting illuminated tin and glass 
sign over the entrance to the “ Marlborough Head” 
public-house, No. 76, Marmont-roid, Peckham (Mr. 
J. Steadman for Mr. W. M. Collins).—Refused. 
Slrand.—Two three-story oriel windows in front 
of Nos. 31 and 32, Haymarket, St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields (Mr. J. Scott for Messrs. J. Brecknill & Turner, 
Limited).—Refused. 

Westminster.—A three-story oriel window at No. 
26, New Tothill-street, Westminster (Mr. P. Hoff- 
mann for Mr. C. M. Owen).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


City of London.—A new warehouse recently 
erected upon the site of Nos. 13, 14, I15,and 16, 
Little New-street, and also upon the north-east 
corner of the site of the adjacent building in New- 
street-hill, with a part of such warehouse at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of New- 
street-hill (Messrs. H. Dawson & Sons, for Messrs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—Stable buildings on a site between 
Nos. 39 and 4o, Riley-street, King’s-road, Chelsea 
(Mr. J. J. Connelly).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—A one-story building on the south side 
of York-mews, Chelsea (Mr. E. T. Hall, for the 
Royal Hospital for Consumption).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—An iron railing on the face of the 
wall of the new wing to the workhouse on the 
south side of New End, Hampstead (Mr. K. D. 
Young, for the Guardians of St. John, Hampstead). 
—Consent. 

Kennington.—A one-story addition to No. 114, 
Vauxhall-walk, Lambeth, to abut upon Glasshouse- 
street (Mr. W. H. Woodward for Dr. T. J. Kane).— 
Consent. 

Lambeth, North.—Buildings on the site of Nos. 19 
and 21, Belvedere-road, Lambeth (Messrs. Holloway 
Brothers).—Consent. 

Newington, West.—A building upon the site of Nos. 
224, 226, and 228, Tabard-street, Newington (Messrs. 
Dewrance & Co.).—Consent. 

Westminster.—Buildings on the west side of 





Regency-street, south side of Vincent-street, and 
east and west sides of Hide-place, Westminster 
(Messrs. Clutton for the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Buildings and forecourt boundaries in 
parts of Union-street and Union Buildings, Powis- 
street, Woolwich, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of the road (Mr. H. P. Monckton 
and Messrs. Church, Quick, & Whincop for respec- 
tive clients, Captain R. A. Ogilby, the freeholder, 
and Mr. H. Wright, Mr. H. H. Church, Mr. S. H. 
Cuff, and Messrs. Sanders & Webber, the lease- 
holders of the property).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—Widening of parts of Union Buildings 
and Union-street, Powis-street, Woolwich (Mr. H. P. 
Monckton and Messrs. Church, Quick, & Whincop 
for their respective clients, Captain R. A. Ogilby, the 
freeholder, and Mr, H. Wright, Mr. H. H. Church, 
Mr. S. H. Cuff, and Messrs. Sanders & Webber, the 
leaseholders of the property).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—That the Council make no order 
with respect to the application of Mr. F. A. Smith, 
for the executors of the late Mr. W. Smith, for con- 
sent to the erection of a block of stables in a road- 
way at the rear of houses numbered 34 to 70 (even 
numbers only), on the west side of Perry Vale, 
Lewisham.—Agreed. 

Whitechapel—That Messrs. J. Hood & Sons be 
informed with reference to their request for consent 
to construct areas, with pavement lights over, on 
the land given up to the public use in front of a 
block of model dwellings in course of erection 
on the east side of Frostic-place, Whitechapel, that 
if the work be carried out to the satisfaction of the 
Whitechapel District Board as proposed, the con- 
sent of the Council will not be required.—Agreed. 
Rotherhithe—A one-story building on the East 
side of Tulip-place, New Church-street, Bermondsey 
(Mr. W. Freeman).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Fulham. —A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the London Building Act, 
1894, with regard to open spaces about buildings, 
so far as relates to the proposed erection of No. 2, 
Byam-street, Stephendale-road, Fulham, with an 
irregular space at the rear (Mr. W. C. Poole, for 
Mr, Wilson).—Consent. 

Wandswoith.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 (1) (vi.) of the London Building Act, 
1894, with regard to open spaces about buildings, so 
far as relates to the proposed erection of a two-story 
dwelling-house on the east side of Replingham-road, 
West Wandsworth, with an irregular space at the 
rear (Mr. G. F. Gray).—Consent. 

Extension Above Diagonal Line. 
Islington, North.—Modification of so much of the 
provisions of Part V. of the London Building Act, 
1894, with regard to the extension above the 
diagonal line as directed to be drawn by Section 41 
of that Act, so far as relates to the proposed erec- 
tion of a building at the rear of stabling on the west 
side of Hercules-place, Holloway, between Bow- 
man’s-mews and Bowman’s-place (Mr. J. J. Connelly 
for the North Metropolitan Tramways Company, 
Limited ).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—Extension above the diagonal 
line mentioned in Section 41 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, of a portion of a building, viz., the 
“Globe” public-house, which is proposed to be 
rebuilt on the site of Nos. 43, 45, and 47, Maryle- 
bone-road and No. 21, York-place, with an open 
space at the rear of the new building (Mr, W. H. 
Scrymgour for Mr. A. C. Stock).—Refused. 
Strand.—Extension above the diagonal line men- 
tioned in Section 41 of the London Building Act, 
1894, of a portion of a building to be erected on the 
site of Nos. 51, 52, and 53, Brewer-street, St. 
James’s (Messrs. D. Cubitt Nichols, Sons, & Chater 
for Messrs. Dawson, Sharp, & Co.).—Refused. 


Deviation from Certified Plans, 


Finsbury, Central.—Deviations from the«'plan 
certified by the. District Surveyor, under Section 43 
of the London Building Act, 1894, so far as relates 
to the proposed rebuilding of No. 76, Chapel-street 
and’ No.’ 7, Suffolk-street, Clerkenwell :(Mr.. E. 
Carritt for Mr. J.. Sainsbury).—Consent. 
Holborn.—Deviations from the plan certified by 
the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, so far as relates to the 
proposed rebuilding of the “William the Fourth” 
public-house, No. 10, Beauchamp-street, Leather- 
lane, Holborn (Mr. M. T. Saunders for Reid’s 
Brewery Co., Limited).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—Certain deviations from the 
plans certified by the District Surveyor, under 
Section 43 of the London Building Act, 1894, so far 
as relates tothe proposed rebui!ding of the “ Globe.” 
public-house, No. 15, London-street, Tottenham 
Court-road, St. Pancras (Mr. J. G. Ensor for Messrs. 
Watney, Coombe, Reid & Co., Limited).—Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 


Greenwich. — Buildings on a site abutting on 
Greenwich-road, Ashburnham-road, and Egerton- 
road, Greenwich (Mr. C, Reilly for the President 
and Governors of Queen Elizabeth College, Green- 
wich).—Consent. 

Strand.—An angle turret and two oriel windows 
to a building on the site of Nos. 66 and 67, St. 
James'’s-street and No. 1, St. James’s-place (Mr. R. J. 





Worley).—Refused. ;' 
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Strand.—A pent roof in front of the new choir 
pipe! in course of erection, to St. James’s church, 
on the north side of Jermyn-street, Piccadilly 
(Messrs. Wimperis & Arber for the rector and 
churchwardens of St. James’s church).—Refused. 

Brixton.—A building on the south side of Canter- 
bury-road, Brixton, to abut also upon Pope’s-road 
and Industry-street (Mr. A. Paull for the London, 
Gloucestershire, and North Hants Dairy Company, 
Limited).—Refused. 

Kennington.—A one-story workshop at the rear of 
No. 29, South Lambeth-road, Lambeth, to abut upon 
Langley-lane (Mr. W. H. Woodward for Mr. H. 
Carne]l).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover Square.t—An iron and glass 
illuminated sign at the Allington-street entrance to 
the Royal Standard Music Hall, Victoria-street, 
Westminster (Messrs. Brown & Barrow for Mr. 
T. S. Dickie).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Height of Building. 


Deptford.—Rebuilding of the “ Lads of the Village” 
public-house, Charles-street, Deptford (Mr. J. J. 
Downs for Mr. B. R. Banks).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. A. W 
Osborn, sanctioning the formation or laying-out of 
new streets for carriage traffic and the widening of 
parts of Manor Park and Manor-lane, on the Manor 
Park Estate, Manor Park, Lee, and Lewisham (for 
Messrs. Johnson & Aldridge). That the names 
Manor Park (in continuation), Leahurst-road, Long- 
hurst-road, Staplehurst-road, and Fernbrook-road 
be approved for the new streets.—Agreed. 

Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. W. 
C. Poole, refusing to sanction the formation or 
laying-out for carriage traffic of a new street, to 
lead out of Totterdown-street, Tooting (for Mr. A. 
Heaver).—Refused. 


Cubical Extent. 


Rotherhithe—The erection on the east side of 
Shad Thames, Horselydown, to abut at the rear on 
St. Saviour’s Dock, of a warehouse to exceed in 
extent 250,000 but not 450,000 cubic feet, and to be 
used only for the purposes of the trade of a rice 
merchant (Mr. G. W. Thompson for Messrs. Carbut 
& Co.).—Refused. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 


Greenwich.—Construction of a generating station 
and works on the north-west side of Blackwall-lane, 
East Greenwich (for Mr. F. Forbes Glennie on 
behalf of the Blackheath and Greenwich District 
Electric Light Company, Limited).—Refused. 


The recommendations marked + are contrary to the 
views of the Local Authorities. 


—_ 
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Zllustrations. 
COMPETITION DESIGN FOR MUNICIPAL 
- BUILDINGS, CARDIFF, 
fa tl HE elevation shows the position of the 
Be buildings to be devoted to municipal 
Se) §=offices, the Law Courts block and 
Police Courts being separate. 

The Council chamber, ante-room, and large 
assembly hall are placed on the upper floor, 
and occupy the whole of the front. The main 
public entrance is central, and the grand stair- 
case under the dome. This arrrangement was 
adopted with a view to giving the height and 
dignity to the front of the buildings that the 
flat nature of the surroundings seemed to 
demand. The Mayor’s suite and entrance are 
under the tower, and occupy the return front. 

BERESFORD PITE, 





HOUSE AT DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN. 


In this house a somewhat dignified and 
stately effect has been aimed at, tempered with 
a certain degree of homeliness—the peculiar 
undefinable quality, in fact, which belongs to 
the English manor house of the Elizabethan 
period in a stone district. In the entrance front 
with its square forecourt the effect is focussed 
on the entrance doorway, the gables being 
plainly treated with broad wall spaces. 

The interior is of the same traditional cha- 
racter as the exterior. The two-story hall is 
finished with oak panelling, above which the 
stone wall is relieved in places with tapestry 
panels and the gallery to the staircase. In the 
planning, special attention has been paid to 
modern requirement, particularly as to the 
routes of the family and servants, and so the 
hall is kept as a sitting-room. 

The broad low corridor is a special feature, 
and the drawing-room is panelled in white, 
and with a mantelpiece in the Adam style. 

The architect is Mr. M. H. Baillie Scott, and 
the drawing was exhibited at the last Royal 
Academy. 





meet 


DESIGN FOR FINE-ART GALLERY FOR 
BURY. 


THIs is a perspective view of a design for an 
Art-Gallery and Public Library for the County 
Borough of Bury, which was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy last year under the names of 
Messrs. J. D. & S. J. Mould, architects. 

We presume that it is a competition design, 
but we have not been able to obtain either a 
plan or description from the authors, and can 
only leave the drawing to speak for itself. 
As.a fagade for this class of building, it has 
considerable merit. 





NEW GIRLS’ SCHOOL, WELLS BLUE- 
COAT SCHOOLS, SOMERSET. 

TuIs school is being erected in Portway, 

Wells, not far from the splendid Church of St. 

Cuthbert, and it will be seen that a simple 
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Wells Bluec-Coat Schools. Plan. 


Addition to 


and picturesque group of buildings has been 
designed, in keeping with the old - world 
traditions of the city. 

The design was selected by the Governors 
in a limited competition, and part of the cost 
will be defrayed by the County Council and 
Charity Commissioners. 

The architect is Mr. H. Dare Bryan, of 
Bristol. 





EXAMPLES OF FRENCH SCULPTURE. 


Or the two examples we give of modern 
French sculpture, the group entitled “La 
Perle,’ by M. Levasseur, occupied a central 
position in the sculpture court of the Salon last 
year, and has just been purchased by the Paris 
Municipality and placed in the Galliera 
Museum. It represents a sea deity holding an 
open shell in which stands a female figure 
symbolical of the beauty of the pearl. It is one 
of those sentimental prettinesses on a large 
scale which French sculptors occasionally pro- 
duce ; and though beautifully modelled, it has 
not much more interest than that of mere 
workmanship. 

The other figure, “ Dans Le Réve,” by M. 
Gustave Michel, is of a very different order. It 
is one of the most beautiful figures, both in 
expression and in composition and modelling, 
that we have seen in modern sculpture. By a 
curious irony of circumstance, while M. Levas- 
seur’s far more commonplace conception was 
given a central place, this beautiful work by 


side of the court (where we stumbled on it 
almost by accident) .and_ was accidentally 
omitted from the Salon catalogue. It has now, 
we believe, been purchased by the State for 
the Luxembourg Museum, and will take an 
important place even in that unequalled 
collection of modern sculpture. 


4..<> 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTs.—At the 
ordinary monthly meeting held at the Fine 
Arts Academy on Monday last the award was 
made in the Students’ Competition for Measured 
Drawing Prizes, the first prize of six guineas 
going to Mr.C. F. W. Dening, pupil of Mr. 
H. Dare Bryan, the second and third prizes 
being equally divided by Mr. H. F. Smith, pupil 
of Messrs. Crisp & Oatley, and Mr. E. G. 
Rodway, pupil of Mr. H. Dare Bryan. The 
subjects drawn were of local and historic 
interest, and included Kewstoke Church and 
Cleeve Abbey, Somerset, the cupola of All 
Saint’s Church, Bristol, the Mede Tomb in 
St. Mary Redcliffe, and the interesting little 
Georgian Church on Redland Green. After 
the general business of the Society had been 
transacted, a paper on “Rhythm in Design” 
was read by Mr. F. Bligh Bond. 








M. Michel was inconspicuously placed at the | (1) 


PRIVATE BILLS FOR THE COMING 
SESSION ; AND PROVISIONAL ORDERS+* 
Railways. ; 


BILLS.—Central London: For an extension of 
time under their Acts of 1891-4, and to acquire the 
premises, Nos. 78, Davies-street, Oxford-street, 114, 
Stanhope-street, Bayswater, and 548, Oxford-street, 
Wood Green to the Strand: A deep-level electricaj 
line (4 ft. 84 in. gauge) via Finsbury Park, King’s 
Cross, Judd-street, Russell-square, Southampton. 
row, and beneath the proposed street from Holborn 
to the Strand, with a terminus in Holles-street, ang 
an interchange station with the Central London 
Railway at High Holborn. North-West London; 
From the Marble Arch to St. Cuthbert’s-road, 
Cricklewoed, and thence to the 4-mile post on the 
Edgware-road, with a subway at Park-lane station 
of the Central London line, Baker-street and 
Waterloo: New lines from their railway (1893 and 
1896) at Baker-street to Randolph-road, Paddington, 
and in Marylebone-road to Seymour-street, , 
Pancras, with subways from their Charing Cross 
Station to Trafalgar-square, and from the north. 
east end of Paddington Station platform (Great 
Western Railway) to Bishop’s-road bridge. West 
Metropolitan: From a junction with the joint 
Hammersmith and City and Great Western and 
Metropolitan lines at Wood-lane, to Acton (G.W,), 
Brompton and Piccadilly-circus ; Lines to be worked 
by electricity or other mechanical power, from their 
authorised line (1897) (1) at Air-street to Long 
Acre, St. Martin’s-lane ; (2) at Alfred-place, Thur- 
loe-square, to South Kensington (M.D.), with a sub- 
way beneath Alfred-place West to South Kensing- 
ton station. Charing Cross, Euston-road, and Hamp- 
stead: From their authorised line (1893) (1) at 
Drummond-street to the Cobden statue, Camden 
Town ; (2) the “ Mother Red Cap,” Camden Town, 
to near Kentish Town station ; (3) from line (2) at 
Kentish Town to Highgate-road station (Midland); 
to lease the undertaking of the Baker-street and 
Waterloo Railway Company ; and to take lands at 
Cranbourne-street and Charing Cross-road, and at 
Highgate-road station, for a generating station, and 
the area, including Adelaide-place, lying between 
St. Martin’s-place, Church-path, Adelaide-place, and 
St. Martin’s-mews, in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
parish, Cityand Brixton : An underground railway 
or subway from a junction with Ingleton-street and 
Brixton-road to the depot of the City and South 
London line in Clapham-road, and for working by 
electricity or other motive power not being 
steam locomotives. Harrow and Uxbridge: From 
junctions with their authorised line (1897) at 
Pinner to the Metropolitan line at Harrow. 
Uxbridge and Rickmansworth : Deviations of por- 
tions of their authorised line (1896) at Hare- 
field, Ruislip, and Denham, and to take 2 acresof 
Ickenham Green. Great Northern : To widen theit 
main line between Finsbury Park and Harringay, at 
Hornsey, and at Peterborough ; to build a bridge 
over the Welland at Deeping, and make new roads, 
and abolish the level crossings at Stevenage and 
Leicester. London and North Western : (1) Wolvet- 
hampton and Cannock, from their Grand Junction 
station at Heath Town to the Cannock branch ot 
the South Staffordshire line at Holly-lane; (2) 
Welmslow and Levershulme—from their Crewe and 
Manchester line to North Manchester parish ; (3) 
Red Wharf Bay—from their Anglesey central line 
at Llanfihangel Esgeifiog to the “Ship” Inn, Red 
Wharf Bay. Midland ; Low Moor Junctions—Huns- 
worth to Wyke, North Bierley, through Cleck- 
heaton; Halifax connecting lines—from Sowerby 
Bridge (Lancashire and Yorkshire) to Hunget- 
hill; Huddersfield Railway—from Mirfield (Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire) to Huddersfield, through 
Kirkheaton. Great Eastern: Various short lines 
1) in the Loughton and Leyton Bridge dis- 
tricts (2) Manea to Upwell (3) at North bsp 
to widen their Cambridge line at Temple Mills we 
to build a bridge across the Lea at Tottenham, a0 
their Colchester and Tendring Hundred line at Rom- 
ford, at Ipswich, and between Wivenhoe and Elm- 
stead ; and to take 20 acres of Runton Common, 
and of Tottenham, Leyton, and bere acne 
marshes. Great Western and Great Central. To ves 
in the two companies a part of the formers 
authorised Acton and High Wycombe ‘line, 
widen, improve, and alter the former's Wycom r 
and Oxford line; a new line from the Jast-name 
at Princes Risborough to Grendon wrest 
(15 miles) with an extension to the —. 
line to London, passing through Illmire, Ha d “ . 
ham, Chearsley, Chilton, Woodham, Dorton, Wa ay 
don, and Quainton. Great Central: A omy h 
Derbyshire from their line at Heath Town, 8 5 
Ault, Morton, and Woodthorpe, to Tupton (Mi aos 
with a branch at North Wingfield to Clay =. 
Colliery. Midland and South Western Function pad 
tension lines from Dowdeswell, in Ashchurch, poe 
Whittington, Sevenhampton, Charlton, ‘Lfor j 
Manor, Winchcomb, Little Washbourne, Bec ing. 
and Teddington (16 miles) to the Bristol and ye ae 
ham branch of the Midland line witha branc® ve 
Banbury and Cheltenham (G.W.) line at Whit ae 
Great Western : Lines (1) from Cheltenham to hroug 
bourne Station, near Evesham, passing ree; 
Prestbury, Southam, Brockhampton, Bishops 








See also our last issue page 7°- 
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Gotherington, Woodmancote, Prescot, Stanley- 
Pontlarge, Alderton, Great Washbourne (20 miles) ; 
(2) Uxbridge to Harefield ; and (3) Bearley, near 
Stratford-on-Avon, to Wootton Waven, joining their 
Stratford-on-Avon and Hatton, and Alcester 
branches, taking 1 acre of Langport Moor; a 
reconstruction of Magpie Viaduct, Buckland, taking 
1 acre of Roborough Down; widening and lengthen- 
ing of several bridges; and to take 2 acres of 
Mynyddbach-y-glo Common for the diversion of a 
road, at that place, which now crosses the S. Wales 
line, and carrying it over by means of a bridge. 
London and South Western: An enlargement of 
Waterloo terminus by taking some property (in- 
cluding All Saints’ Church and schools) and the sta- 
tion of the London Necropolis and National 
Mausoleum Company adjoining Waterloo Station 
between Waterloo-road, Westminster Bridge-road, 
Lower Marsh, and York-road; to widen and im- 
prove York-street between York-road and Lower 
Marsh ; to widen their Basingstoke and Salisbury 
line between Newton Toney in Amesbury rural 
district and Grateley, Andover, and, for a new road 
in Sunninghill, leading from Station-road, Ascot, to 
Brockenhurst-road, to take 44. acres of commonable 
land, know as Sunninghill Bog—the Bill provides 
for annexing All Saints’ district to that of St. 
ohn, Waterloo-road, and for giving a_ sub- 
stituted station to the Necropolis Company. 
South-Eastern, and London, Chatham, and Dover: To 
carry on their respective undertakings as one 
concern ; for new lines in Kent—(1) commencing in 
Chislehurst by a junction with the South-Eastern, 
through Bromley and ending in Chislehurst ; (2) 
from the London, Chatham, and Dover, at Chisle- 
hurst, through Bromley to the South-Eastern at 
Bickley Park-road; and (3) various junctions 
between the two lines in the neighbourhood of 
Chislehurst, Bromley, Seal, Otford, Broadstairs, 
Ramsgate, Margate, and Whitstable. South-Eastern : 
For junctions with their main line in Deptford and 
Rotherhithe ; lines from Grove Park Station, Lee, 
to their Bromley line at Bromley, and from their 
Caterham railway in Coulsdon to Purley Station ; 
to widen their lines in Lewisham and Tunbridge ; 
to make a road from the north-east corner of 
Gambia and George streets, in Christ Church, South- 
wark, to their Ewer-street goods depot (now being 
built) in St. Saviour’s, at their loop line over Gravel- 
lane; and to take parcels of land in Southwark, 
Bermondsey, Rotherhithe, Deptford, Lewisham, 
Blackheath, Greenwich, and elsewhere in Kent 
and Surrey—in London the number of houses 
scheduled is fifty-two. London, Brighton, and 
South Coast: For the establishment of a pen- 
sion fund for their officers and_ servants. 
Tenterden :** A line, 8 miles in length, from Head- 
corn (S.E.) to Tenterden, through Frittenden and 
Biddenden ; another, 54 miles long, from Tenterden 
to the Ashford and Hastings branch at Kenarding- 
ton. North Staffordshire: (1) from Stoke-in-Trent 
through Newcastle-under-Lyne to Trentham; (2) 
from Cold Norton, through Chebsey and Ellenhall, 
to Gnosall (8 miles), and various widenings. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire: A line from their 
authorised Blackpool (South Shore) line to join the 
Preston and Wyre main line at Kirkham North 
Junction (7 miles); connecting lines in Middleton 
and Manchester; and to widen their lines at 
Middleton Junction, and Hunt’s Bridge Incline, 
Manchester, and on the branch to Middleton. A 
Company for a line from the Great Central at 
Loughborough to Sheephed, passing through Wood- 
thorpe, Thorpe Acre, Grendon, and Nanpattan. 
Leicester, Groby, and Bradgate Park* : from Thur- 
caston, through Rothley, Cropston, Anstey, Groby, 
Ratby, and Newtown Lingford (8 miles). Bexhill 
and Rotherfield* : a line, about 18 miles long, from 
Bexhill by a junction with the L.B. & S.C. line, 
passing through Hove, Hurstmonceux, Ninfield, 
Ashburnham, Heathfield, Burwash, and Mayfield 
to a junction with the Brighton, Uckfield, and 
Tunbridge Wells branch of the L.B.&S.C. at 
Rotherfield, taking % acre of Hazard’s Green, Nin- 
field. East and West Wales* : For lines (1) from 
Rheidol Bridge, on the Manchester and Milford line, 
to Smithfield-road, and (2) at Crosswood to the new 
Radnor extension line of the Kington and Eardisley 
Railway at its end, taking 8 acres of Rhos Twydd 
and 3 acres of Llandegley Rhos commonable lands 
in Llandegley. Brynmawr and Western Valleys* : 
A line in Monmouthshire from the G.W. at 
Nantyglo Station to the L.&N.W. at Bryn- 
mawr, taking 1 acre of Waun-yr-Helygen com- 
mon land in Aberystwith. Lianelly Harbour 
and Pontardulais* : Railways in Llanelly, Llanedy, 
Liangennech, and Llannon. Caledonian: To 
widen their lines in Govan, Bothwell, Renfrew, 
Dunblane, Kilmadock, and Callander ; to impraqve 
and enlarge Stirling and Glasgow Central stations; 
to dredge and deepen the Firth of Clyde, and en- 
large and extend their pier at Wemyss Bay; also 
for junction lines in Falkirk, Larbert, and Grange- 
mouth. Douglas and Sanquhar*: A line from 
Sanquhar to Douglas, through Kirkconnel, Craw- 
fordjohn, and Lesmahagow. Fishguard and Rosslare 
Railways and Harbonr: For harbour works and 
additional lands at Fishguard ; a new railway from 
Cork to Fermoy, wiih a diversion of the Glanmire 
Tiver, and to abandon the authorised Cork and 
Fermoy Railway (1898). 





* A new company. 


Tramways. 


BILLS.—By the Corporations of Birkenhead,* 
Derby, Hastings,+ Salford,* and Great Yarmouth.f 
The Withington and Moss Side U.D. Councils 
(Lancs.), to adapt the lines for use of mechanical and 
electrical power. By various companies, in Brent- 
ford ; Wolverhampton, gauge to be changed from 
4 ft. 84 in. to 3 ft. 6 in.; Southport; Seaforth 
(Lancs,)* ; Gateshead*; Southport to Lytham* ; 
Wrexham, Broughton, and Ruabonft ; and Bexhill to 
St. Leonards.* 

PROVISIONAL ORDERS.—By the Corporations of 
Blackpool,* Eccles, Halifax,t Ilkeston,t Reading,* 
and Southport.* By the U.D. Councils of Auden- 
shaw,* Barking Town,t Clayton (W.R. Yrks.),* 
Ilford,t Matlock, and Queensbury (W.R. Yrks.).* 
By various companies in Devonportt,) Weston- 
super-Mare,* Ipswicht; Swanscombe, Northfleet, 
Gravesend, and Miltont; Southport and Birkdale,* 
Dudley, Sedgley, and Wolverhampton (with altera- 
tion to 3 ft. 6 in. gauge) ; and by Messrs. F. Burt & 
Co., bankers, to work the tramways authorised by 
the Exeter Tramways Act, 1881. 

In nearly all of the above provision is made for 
adopting electrical (overhead or otherwise) or other 
mechanical power. See also under “ Municipal 
Improvements.” 

Light Railways. 


The Commissioners appointed under the Act of 
1896 received in November fifty-four applications 
in respect of an aggregate of 493 miles, at an esti- 
mated cost of 3,344,563/. for construction (exclu- 
sively of cost of plant and rolling-stock), being the 
largest number for any half-year ; the total number 
received during the preceding four half-years being 
121 for 1,302 miles, at an estimated cost of 7,555,976. 
for construction. The present applications com- 
prise the following projects :—-London United Tram- 
ways: Hanwell to Acton, Twickenham to Kingston 
Bridge, and thence through Hampton Wick and 
Teddington to Hampton-road, Twickenham. The 
company obtained an Act last year for electrical 
tramways from the London boundary at Hammer- 
smith, through Chiswick, Brentford, and Isleworth 
to Hounslow, and are negotiating with the London 
County Council for continuing their lines within the 
London border to the Central London E.R. at 
Shepherd’s Bush, so electrical cars will thus 
run from Shepherd’s Bush to Bushey Park, 
Hampton Court, and Kingston Bridge. Finchley 
District E. Traction: “ Archway” Tavern, High- 
gate, to Hendon, Willesden, Finchley, &c.: 
Drake and Gorham Electric Power and Traction : 
Hounslow Barracks station along Bath and Whitton 
roads to Whitton Dean, thence along Hounslow and 
Kneller-roads, crossing the New River Crane by a 
new bridge, along Whitton-road, across the Old 
River Crane by a new bridge to be built on the west 
side of Coles’s Bridge, and so by the London and 
Richmond roads, past Marble Hill and Cambridge 
Park to a spot distant 300 ft. from the Middlesex 
end of Richmond Bridge ; and for single lines, with 
passing places, between Gorleston and Lowestoft, 
and Lowestoft and Wrentham (along the main 
roads). Metropolitan Tramways and Omnibus: Arch- 
way-road, Hornsey, through Tottenham, Wood 
Green, Southgate, Friern Barnet, Hornsey, and 
Finchley, to Whetstone: from their tramway at 
Hertford-road, Waltham Cross, through Edmonton, 
Enfield, and Cheshunt, and from Hampstead through 
Hendon, Willesden, Kingsbury, and Stanmore, to 
Edgware. Crystal Palace Light Railways and Tram- 
ways, in Croydon, Thornton Heath, South Norwood, 
Penge, and Streatham. Light Railways Development: 
Wallingford (G.W) station, across the Thames 
500 yards above Benson Lock to Bensington, 
and from Didcot (G.W.) station to Sutton Courtney 
and Appleford : Penzance to Newlyn: St. Stephen’s 
by Saltash (G.W.) to Penzance. By the Corpora- 
tions of Doncaster, Southend-on-Sea, and Colne ; 
and by various companies or other promoters in 
different parts of the kingdom. 


Miscellaneous. 


BILLS.—Imperial Markets and Stores: To incor- 
porate a company for the establishment of a market 
for the sale of live stock imported from Ireland, 
with abattoir, at Millwall (Glengall-road site), and 
of a market for dead meat, fish, poultry, fruits, 
vegetables, and other produce, in Shoreditch, on a 
site bounded by High-street, Great Eastern-street, 
Holywell-lane, and Curtain-road ; to provide public 
abattoirs in England, and to arrange with the Local 
Government Board, the Board of Agriculture, and 
Local Authorities for the inspection of animals, meat, 
and other pruduce. Emmanuel Church, Hampstead : 
For an authority to sell and dispose of the site 
and buildings of Emmanuel Church, Mill-lane, 
Hampstead, for which the new parish church in 
Lyncroft-gardens has been substituted. 

River Wandle Protection : To provide that the 
Surrey County Council shall be the authority for 
maintaining and improving the flow and purity of the 
River Wandle and its sources of supply, and to pro- 
hibit any waterworks company, Local Authority, land 
owner, or other person, to sink new wells, or drive 
adits, or establish pumping stations, so as to collect, 
intercept, divert, or appropriate for purposes of sale 





* 4 ft. 84 in. gauge. t 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. 
t Of these, three come from Wales, nine from Scotland ; 





and of the total, thirty-two adopt electrical traction. 


any water lying within an area bounded by an 
imaginary line drawn from Mitcham parish church 
to Norbury House, thence to Croydon old church, 
and thence to Warlingham, Kingswood, Sutton, and 
Mitcham parish churches. 

National Telephone Company ; For (I) re-incor- 
poration ; and (2) powers to etfectively provide tele- 
phonical communication throughout the United 
Kingdom, Channel Islands, and Isle of Man. A 
Telephone Bill has been deposited by the Glasgow 
Corporation, 
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BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this Association was held 
on the 18th inst., at the offices, Small-street. Mr. A. 


. Krauss, President, occupied the chair. 


The President moved the adoption of the report, 
of which the following is an abstract :—“ The work 
performed by this Association during the past year 
is alone sufficient to justify its existence, and per- 
haps it has transacted more practical business in the 
twelve months just ended than it has in any similar 
period during its establishment. It is only too 
certain that, whilst the builders of this country have 
been content to remain unorganised for the pur- 
pose of protecting themselves and their trade 
interests, others, whose interests are unfortunately 
somewhat opposed to them, have been attacking, 
with ever-increasing vigour, many branches of the 
trade which legitimately belong to the builders 
of this country; but it is gratifying to know 
that the trade generally is at last arousing 
itself to the importance of establishing local 
associations, and being affiliated to federations in 
their respective districts. During the past year 
there has been increased prosperity in the building 
trade of this city, though perhaps, at the same time, 
it must be admitted that there has been greater 
competition ; but it is generally acknowledged that 
where there is competition the trade must naturally 
be healthy.” The report then dealt with the brick- 
layers’ strike in Bristol last month. ‘“ An important 
feature of 1898 was the introduction of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, a measure that is no doubt 
fraught with good intentions, but is of such a com- 
plex and harassing character that it is to be feared it 
will give rise to endless and unprofitable litigation. 
The rates demanded by some of the insurance 
companies when the Act came into operation 
on July 1, were very exorbitant, but the members 
of this Association, after investigation and con- 
sultation, were enabled to secure very favour- 
able rates and policies to cover not only 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, but also 
Employers’ Liability and Common Law. The 
Plumbers’ Registration Bill was again introduced 
in the House of Commons early in the year, and 
the members of your Association strongly protested 
against its provisions. The committee of your 
Association is convinced that in opposing the Bill it 
is acting in the interests of the public and the build- 
ing trade generally, and intends to persevere in its 
efforts in this direction. The meetings of the 
National Association of Master Builders have been 
attended from time to time by representatives from 
this Association. The West of England and South 
Wales Federation, established in the previous year, 
is gradually gaining ground in popularity, and has 
considerably increased its membership. Meetings 
have been held at Bath and Bridgwater ; the latter 
was attended by a large representative gathering. 
Numerous trivial disputes as to the interpretation 
of rules and other points are continually receiving 
consideration at the hands of the Conciliation 
Board, but it is satisfactory to know that invariably 
the true spirit of conciliation prevails, and that the 
points at issue are disposed of in a most amicable 
manner. .... ‘. 

The President said that in May they had their first 
annual federation meeting at Bath. Since then they 
had had their third halt-yearly meeting at Bridg- 
water. The West of England and South Wales 
Federation now consisted of the following towns :— 
Exeter, Newport, Bridgwater, Taunton, Weston- 
super-Mare, Bristol, Bath, Plymouth, Cardiff, 
Lianelly, Pontypridd, Stroud, Hereford, Clevedon, 
and Salisbury. The Workmen’s Compensation Act 
had also involved many meetings, and in a year or 
two they would all know more about the working 
of this Act than they did at present. The two last 
half-yearly meetings of the National Association, 
namely, at London and Leicester, were of very 
great importance, especially as regarded the 
federation scheme. Twelve months ago, in 
London, it was proposed that four national 
centres should be formed, and meetings had 
been held at Derby, Birmingham, and Liverpool. 
He was glad to say this federation scheme had 
grown very much, and they were on the eve of 
completing it. He would like to point out how the 
six weeks’ bricklayers’ strike which commenced in 
March affected a bricklayer’s labourer who could 
not claim strike pay. Six weeks’ loss, at 228. a 
week, represented, for fifty-two weeks, 2s. 6d. per 
week; or, in other words, it reduced his wages 
from 22s. to 19s. 6d. per week for twelve _months ; 
and if those points were always well considered at 
first, and cared for by those in authority, many a 
strike would not occur. There had been last year 





179 disputes in the building trade, affecting no fewer 
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414,508 working days, That represented a great 
loss to the country, not calculating the number 
affected indirectly. 

Mr. Wilkins seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. 

The President proposed, and Mr. G. Downs 
seconded, the election of Mr. F. N. Cowlin as Presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 

This having been agreed to, Mr. Cowlin responded, 
and said he should do his best to maintain the 
dignity and importance of the Association. So far 
as could be gauged at present, there seemed to be a 
prosperous year before the trade locally. 

On the motion of Mr. G. Humphreys, seconded 
by Mr. E. T. Neale, the retiring President of the 
Association was thanked for the services he had 
rendered during his terms of office. 

Mr. George Humphreys was elected vice-presi- 
dent, on the motion of Mr. Wilkins, seconded by 
Mr. Cowlin. He was also reappointed treasurer, on 
the proposition of Mr. Church, seconded by Mr. 
J. E. Jones. 

On a ballot, Messrs. Neale, Gosling, Walters, and 
Krauss were selected members of the committee. 

The annual dinner of the Association took place 
on the roth inst., at the Royal Hotel. The Presi- 
dent, Mr. A. Krauss, was in the chair. 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, 

Professor Ryan proposed “The Mayor of Ply- 
mouth (Mr. Pethick).” 

The Mayor of Plymouth said he had been con- 
nected with the building trade for over half a 
century. His experience was that there was no 
trade more handicapped than that of the building. 
One of the great anomalies was that all workmen 
were to be paid alike, good and bad. He had had 
as many as two thousand hands at one time in his 
employ, but he had never paid good and bad alike, 
nor would he ever. He had paid above Trade 
Union wages for good men, and below the standard 
for bad ones. Strikes were abominable things. 
Conciliation boards had been spoken of, and he 
quite agreed with: them up to a point, but what was 
the use of such boards unless their decisions were 
absolutely binding ? He did not think that the 
masters would be in a position to meet the men 
until they were equally as well combined as the 
men. He thought that when a case was submitted 
to arbitration both masters and men should be 
called upon to place a heavy deposit, to be forfeited 
in case the award of the Conciliation Board was 
not accepted. He could promise the builders a 
hearty Devonshire welcome when they came to 
Plymouth. 

Alderman J. Inskip proposed “ The Trade and 
Commerce of Bristol,” and the President of the 
Chamber of Commerce (Mr. J. Holman) replied 

Professor Wertheimer submitted “The National 
Association of Master Builders of Great Br tain 
and Ireland.” As_ principal of the Merchant 
Venturers’ Technical College, he claimed an intimate 
connection with the trade. Classes were conducted 
there for all branches of workmen of the building 
trade, and the Merchant Venturers, whilst not 
asking for financial aid, did hope to have the moral 
and hearty support of the Master Builders in giving 
to Bristol artisans the facilities for improvement 
which existed in other parts of the country. 

Alderman Bowen (Warwickshire County Council) 
responded, and said the masters would welcome 
any scheme which would bring about a permanent 
and better feeling between master and workman. 

The President followed. Some years ago the 
builders felt the want of combination; hence the 
National Association was formed. Good work, 
especially during the last three years, had been 
done, but there was plenty of room for improve- 
ment. Meetings and special meetings were more 
numerous in 1898 than in any previous year. For 
years the National Association, jointly with the 
Institute of Architects, had striven to get a fair and 
proper universal contract, but they had not yet suc- 
ceeded, The architects wanted an arbitration clause 
which would leave every dispute until the end of 
the contract, and that he thought was a misguided 
idea; the great thing was to avoid disputes, and to 
settle them as soon as they arose. The framing 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act had been 
well watched by the Association; it was an Act 
which threw on them a great responsibility, and the 
only safeguard for the builder was to insure himself, 
particularly in the Builders’ Accident Insurance 
Society, and include the charges on the contracts or 
day work, Trade unions had also brought unfair 
restrictions on them, which were very heavily felt 
in many towns, particularly with regard to the 
limitation of apprentices and non-union labour. 
He was sure that company would agree with him 
that unions were necessary, and that they had done 
good for the working men. The masters had no 
objection to unions, if they were carried out in the 
interests of right and justice to all parties. This 
would prevent strikes and lock-outs, for by these 
nothing was gained on either side. He trusted that a 
Board of Conciliation would before long be formed, 
which might be able to settle any differences with- 
out going to the extreme, and he hoped the younger 
members in the building trade would be spared to 
see a better and more peaceful time than some of 
the elder ones had. In the last ten years wages had 
gone up 25 per cent.,and justly so. In some trades 


5 
than 16,000 workpeople, and a loss of no fewer than 


cent., so there seemed to be something wrong, and 
the sooner it could be adjusted the better. 

Mr. W. H. Brown gave “The West of England 
and South Wales Federation.” 

Mr. W. Symonds (President) said the example 
which Bristol had set in its building trade dispute 
was a pattern to the country. An arbitrator had 
been called in, and the decision arrived at had been 
honourably abided by. They had not formed their 
union of masters for the purpose of crushing labour ; 
indeed, they recognised that the day for individual 
action was passed, and the masters only wanted 
what was fair and just. 

Mr. F. N. Cowlin proposed “The Architects, 
Surveyors, and Engineers.” There was, he said, 
scope for more artistic and imposing buildings in 
Bristol, and he regretted that the Town Council had 
not seized the opportunity which recently presented 
itself of accepting the proposal of furnishing the 
city with adequate municipal buildings. He should 
like to bear his testimony to the great loss the port, 
especially, had sustained by the death of the docks 
engineer. 

Mr. Bligh Bond and Mr. H. Dare Bryan (hon. 
secretary of the Bristol Society of Architects) 
responded. 

“ Kindred Associations,” proposed by Mr. W. 
Sapcote, of Birmingham (Vice-President of the 
National Association), was acknwledged'by the Pre- 
sidents of Bath, Bridgwater, Hereford, and Newport 
Associations, j 

Mr. F, E. Weatherly gave “The Builders’ Mer- 
chants,” which was responded to by Mr. G. H. 
Perrin (President of the Bristol Channel Timber 
Importers’ Association). 

“The Master Builders’ Association,” proposed by 
Mr. J. C. Godwin, was acknowledged by Mr. Krauss. 
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To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 





DECORATION OF ST. PAUL’S. 


S1r,—I have read the recent letters on the above 
subject in the Builder, and I must say, considering 
the fact that you have opened your columns to such 
a discussion, it is surprising that so few architects 
have ventured to join in it. Perhaps the views of 
an amateur—one who loves good architecture—may 
be of some interest to your readers. It has always 
been a pleasure to me, when in the neighbourhood 
of St. Paul’s, to spend a few quiet moments walking 
up and down the nave and transepts of the great 
cathedral, but I have not had the opportunity of 
visiting it for some time until last November, when 
I entered the buildings in company with an artistic 
friend. We had both heard of the decorations, of 
course, but we were unprepared for the change that 
had taken place, and by no means favourably 
impressed with the new aspect of the familiar 
interior. Having both lived in Italy for a consider- 
able time, and become familiar with Renaissance 
architecture, we are unable to trace the authority 
for such treatment of a classical building from any- 
thing we have ever seen by the great masters of the 
art. 
The stencilling in crude gay colours of flat sur- 
faces under the spandrils, the cutting up of the 
plain jambs that support the dome with mosaic 
panels of paltry design and discordant colour, and 
the confused gloomy windows that have been intro- 
duced are among the things that injure the effect of 
the original design ; and although I have discussed 
the subject with many architects and others, I have 
failed to find a single individual who has a good 
word to say for any of these innovations. The 
choir may or may not have been beautified by the 
decoration of the roof, but here again the delicate 
classical mouldings and ornaments of the great 
designer have been obliterated 

It seems unfortunate that Sir W. B. Richmond 
should be permitted, and apparently encouraged, 
to experiment on the Metropolian Cathedral when 
there are so many City churches, some of them un- 
important enough to have offered a field for the 
exercise of his preliminary efforts ; and, in any case, 
it is time that a protest were made by architects and 
artists of any description, who object to the trans- 
formation of Wren’s masterpiece—one of our most 
cherished monuments, and, in a true sense, the pro- 
perty and heritage of the nation. 

ROBERT LITTLE. 
(Associate of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours.) 





LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


S1R,—It is to be regretted that the writer of the 
paragraph on “The London Water Supply Ques- 
tion,” in your issue of the 21st inst., did not wait for 
the issue of the shorthand notes of the evidence I 
gave before the Commission on the Water Supply 
of London on Tuesday last before he brought the 
grave charges against me of being biassed, of not 
thinking it necessary to tell the whole truth, and of 





the cost of production of work had increased 50 per 


in the daily papers.” I have before me a printed 
transcript of the shorthand writer’s notes, and 
I can see no answer I made to any question 
that justifies such severe remarks. At the be- 
ginning of my examination there was a little mis- 
understanding as to the number of microbes in 
Thames water, in flood and when low, in the raw 
state and when filtered by the companies ; a question 
referring to one class of water being understood as 
applying to another. But this was soon cleared up. 
The following extracts from my replies will show 
that I spoke in no uncertain manner :—21,561.—“ As 
a rule we cannot find any regular relation between 
the number of microbes in the raw water and the 
number in the filtered water.” 21,566.—‘ The 
microbes are in very small number when there is no 
rain, Inadry, droughty season, such as we have had 
this last year, the microbes (in the raw Thames water) 
were lower than ever.” With a very small flow over 
Teddington Weir there are very few microbes.” 
21,572.—* We get rid of them (the microbes) by 
filtering, ard it appears to be immaterial how man 
there are in the unfiltered water. The filters turn 
out water practically pure from microbes, under 
100 per cubic centimetre.” 21,590.— The rate of 
filtration must be regulated by Act of Parliament 
... two and a half gallons per square foot per 
hour.” 21,649.—“ In the raw water there are more 
microbes in flood than not in flood. More microbes 
per cubic centimetre.” 21,652.—“ During the last 
drought, when there was very little water in some 
cases flowing over Teddington Weir, the water was 
very free from microbes. The filtered water—in 
many cases we had sterile water—no microbes at 
all.” 

As for my expressed willingness to drink un- 
filtered Thames water, I have during my travels 
drunk many a far worse water, and I have on many 
occasions, while boating, quenched my thirst from 
the Thames. I was asked whether I would object 
to drink it, not whether I would be willing to drink 
nothing else for a twelvemonth, which is a different 
thing. WILLIAM CROOKES. 
*,* Evidently the condensed report in the Times 
(which however we think is generally a fairly 
correct résumé) in this case misrepresented the 
effect of Sir W. Crookes’ evidence as to the flood 
water, and we are obliged to him for giving us fuller 
information. But as to the last paragraph of his 
letter, it appears to us that if the statement “I 
would be willing to drink Thames water” is put as 
an argument in regard to the comparative purity 
of the unfiltered water, the question, “would you 
drink it for twelve months?” is a perfectly fair 
and logical counter-argument.—ED. 





DISTRICT AND VESTRY SURVEYORS. 


SIR,—In consequence of a little throat incon- 
venience which makes speaking troublesome, I have 
not presented myself to answer Mr. Weaver's paper. 
Those who have taken the trouble have dealt with 
it too tenderly, since it should be treated as a con- 
spiracy to turn out the District Surveyors and put 
in their places the Vestry Surveyors, enhance their 
importance, and increase their salaries. 
Mr. Weaver's charge against us is that we have 
private practice. My answer is, so has Mr. Weaver 
when he can get it, since I have met him on com- 
pensation cases. He says also we do some of our work 
by deputy ; but if the duties of District Surveyor were 
added to Mr. Weaver's present duties, the whole 
would be carried out perfunctorily, since he could 
not discharge them, and Vestry Surveyors might not 
be qualified.. Some time back the slop, filth, animal, 
and foecal matter of Kensington were sent to fill 
up excavated sites on the western side of Scrubbs- 
road, Hammersmith, and then an action was brought 
against Mr. Bird, of Kensington, by the Vestry, for 
contaminating the air of Kensington by burning 
bricks on the other side of the road and opposite 
to Kensington parish filth depot in Scrubbs-road. 
I thought we had finished with the Mahdi, but no, 
a pinchbeck municipal version has seen the light. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous than the sugges- 
tion that the District Surveyors should be turned 
over to the Vestries, since on all parish Boards the 
speculation builder is in great force, and as he is the 
greatest offender under the Building Act, to give 
him power to vote for the election and control of 
the man who is to keep him in order would be just 
as absurd as would be the turning over to the law- 
breakers of London the control of the police. 
The Building Act is semi-imperial, and should be, 
as it is now, controlled from one central body, to 
whom the Surveyors should be responsible only, 
otherwise their independence might be only a name. 
The present mode of payment to the District Sur- 
veyors is the best, since it is payment by results. 
Are not all men in business paid by results, and is 
not that manner of payment an incentive to 
activity ? at 
If each new municipality should have the admini- 
station of the Building Act, there would be a 
Building Act Committee in every public-house 
parlour in London, the Act would be construed to 
suit the contention of friends, and the District 
Surveyor would not dare to call his soul his own. 
In my district one person came down upon me for 
refusing to allow building to proceed on his land 





making statements which were misleading. Accu- 
sations of this sort ought not to be made on “reports 





until the animal snd fcecal matter had been removed, 
yet he had done pretty well with it. First he had 
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cut off top soil and turf and sold them; then he made 
pricks of the brick earth ; afterwards he dug the 
gand and gravel; and finally received a fee for each 
joad of slop and filth shot into the pit, and then 
yarrelled with me because I would not allow 
houses to be built on pestilential deposit. Again, 
when I was first appointed District Surveyor. of 
Hammersmith, a man stopped his cart and ad- 
dressed me thus :— 

“You are our new District Surveyor ?” 

“Yes.” 

«] have received a notice from you to alter my 
buildings.” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you know, sir, that I am a member of the 

vestry 2” 
, “J did not. I hear it now for the first time ; and 
since you vaunt your public position, I must tell 
you that it is your business to teach the public to 
observe the law, not how to break it with impunity. 
Unless you at once amend your building, I shall 
proceed against you by summons.” 

Think you these men are the last of their 
race? Had they been my masters would they not 
have had their way ? But as my independence was 
protected I had my way not only in their cases but 
in others, no matter whether the offender was a 
baronet or a bricklayer. If obstinate, 1 summoned 
him and made him obey. 

As to districts outside London being administered 
as Mr. Weaver recommends, I know it is so, and as 
I have been called in several times, I can say much 
of the building is as bad as may be. 

Ihave as Assistant District Surveyor a qualified 
man of my own training, who enjoys the same 
privileges as are conceded to me ; the office is never 
left, the public have never to wait, and I see to 
everything. 

The present Building Act is a very good Act; 
some slight emendations would improve it, but if 
applied by a dozen Local Authorities it would become 
a dream, a chimera, and a nullity. 

T. E. KNIGHTLEY. 





THE PLASTERERS’ STRIKE. 

SiR,—Building is rapidly approaching a prohibi- 
tive price. The most obnoxious workman at present 
is the plasterer, for he has been more troublesome 
and unreasonable for the last few years than any 
other. 

It is greatly to the interest of architects and sur- 
veyors, as well as builders, that buildings should be 
producible at a moderate price. Would it not be 
a sensible and gracious act for all architects and 
surveyors to assist the builders in their effort to 
defend themselves, by subscribing to their funds ? 

JOHN LEANING. 





Sir,—On receiving the Builder for January 21 I 
saw an article in reference to the strike of plas- 
terers, and could not help being struck by the pre- 
posterous proposals, or demands, put forward by the 
Union, demanding that the general foremen engaged 
must become members of the Union before they 
would consent to work on a job under them, and in 
na or two instances, have struck work on these 
ines, 

I think the plasterers have been ill advised in the 
matter, for Ido not think many foremen will con- 
sent to their proposals. I can speak for myself, and 
I think I can answer for the majority of the members 
of the Association to which I belong, viz., the 
Londonand Provincial Builders’ Foremen’s Associa- 
tion. I warn the plasterers that they will meet with 
considerable opposition from that quarter. We do 
not feel inclined to submit to slavery. 

It is well known in the building trade that they 
oppose the introduction of more apprentices in the 
trade, and I think the master builders are to a great 
extent to blame in not insisting on more apprentices 
being trained. I read a paper at the London and 
Provincial Builders’ Association on December 31 
last in which I shadowed forth a scheme which, if 
carried out, would get over the apprenticeship 
difficulty, 

I will not say more at present, excepting that the 
plasterers may reckon on severe opposition from us 
if they continue to insist upon their absurd and 
ridiculous proposal, as it is a direct blow to our 
liberty, ao F. CHESSELL. 

Member of the London and Provincial 
Builders’ Foremen’s Association. 





THE CARTWRIGHT MEMORIAL. 
COMPETITION. 


SIR,—Clause 10 of the conditions of the above, in 
mentioning drawings required, speaks of “ per- 
Spectives.” This is, no doubt, unintentional, but it 
on ambiguous that some competitors might, if they 
ae fit, submit six views. Everybody knows 

's would not influence Mr. Waterhouse in his 
—" which would be on the geometrical draw- 
fr The growing custom of excluding perspectives 

om public competition is without doubt the wisest 
and Only safe course to adopt. 

oo selected architect could very shortly supply 
oan le perspective ; those made in a vast number 
cases are more misleading than helpful. 
COMPETITOR. 


¥ OK 6 . P ° . 
+" Competitor” is quite right, and we hope 





the Committee will agree to save competitors the 
useless trouble of perspective drawings. They will 
not influence Mr. Waterhouse’s decision.—ED. 


CLEANING OLD BRICKWORK. 


S1R,—I once had this to do, and after the joints 
were raked out, I got a mason to tool the whole face 
of the brickwork. This was not costly, and it was 
effectual. Merely scraping did not do. 

The brickwork was of course afterwards rubbed 
down and pointed. C. F. M. 





SirR,—I have used a liquid paint remover named 
“Lithicum,” obtainable from any painters’ 
merchant. 

Dilute with water and then wash off with hot 
water, and a final wash of vinegar and water. 

Gloucester. ROBERT PHILLIPS. 
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. BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF GLOUCESTER. By 
H. J. L. J. Massé. (Geo. Bell & Sons.) 

EVOLUTION OF THE STEAM LOCOMOTIVE. By 
G. A. Sekon. (The Railway Publishing Company.) 

EVERY MAN His OwN LAWYER.—By a Bar- 
rister. Thirty-sixth edition, revised. (Crosby 
Lockwood & Son.) 

MONEY, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES OF THE 
PRINCIPAL NATIONS, WITH ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 
By W. A. Browne. (E. Stanford.) 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE EARTH. 
lecture by William Morris. (Longmans & Co.) 


Siaenann Eines an SE 
The Student’s Column. 


ARCHITECTURAL HYGIENE. 


IV.—THE PLAN IN REGARD TO HEALTH AND 
CONVENIENCE. 


WHE Plan of a building must depend, of 
course, to some extent upon the site, 
and only general principles can be laid 
down which will serve to indicate those points 
that should be aimed at. The first principle 
we must observe is that the sun should enter 
every living room at some period of the day ; 
the sun is as important to the air in a room as 
water is to the human body, and no room can 
be considered healthy which is not periodically 
disinfected by the sun’s rays. It is, indeed 
generally an easy matter to ensure this, and 
even old and badly-planned houses can often 
be made healthy by the judicious insertion of 
bay windows, so that the occupants may enjoy 
the sun’s rays, either in the early morning or 
late afternoon. 

In fact we have made ita principle to put ina 
small “sun-window’” where possible, so that 
the sun’s rays may, if desired, be obtained at 
some portion of the day. Although not essential 
in the summer, in the winter it adds much to 
the cheeriness of the house, and affects in no 
small degree the health and spirits of the in- 
mates. 

Daylight—A sufficient and abundant supply 
of daylight should be provided for every 
room. The exact amount varies with regard 
to any obstruction which may be in front of 
the house. Gwilt’s rule that in a square room 
1 ft. super of glass should be provided for 
every 100 cubic ft. of air space in the room, 
would seem to be enough in the open country 
with unobstructed views. In towns, however, 
this should at least be increased to 1 ft. super 
for every 80 cubic ft. Another rule, pro- 
pounded by Robert Morris in his “Lectures on 
Architecture,” is to find the cubical contents 
of the apartment, and then find the square 
root of the result, which represents the super- 
ficial area of the window. This gives a much 
larger amount of lighting than Gwilt proposes. 
The objection to windows being of excessive 
size is that they make the room so warm in 
summer and cold in winter. 

Windows.—There is, moreover, a great deal 
to be done in the disposition of the windows. 
A pier in the centre of the wall of a room 
casts a shadow across the centre, which is 
objectionable, and an odd number of windows 
is to be preferred. No dark corners for the 
accumulation of dirt should be allowed. ‘Out 
of sight, out of mind,” is a saying which, in all 
matters of sanitary planning, should be well 
remembered. 

Corridors.—Corridors should be well lighted 
and ventilated from the outer air, and planned 
with due regard to economy and efficiency. 

Prospect.—The view to be obtained must not 
be forgotten ; indeed, in the country, it should 
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be a strong factor in determining the general 
position of the rooms; the hygienic value of 





being able to look out on a pleasing landscape 
from the principal rooms must not be lost 
sight of. 

Aspect.—In many plans it is evident that the 
points of the compass have not been studied by 
the designer, especially with reference to the 
outlook of the rooms. Remember that the sun 
is south at noon all the year round, and that the 
corridors of rooms should be so planned as to 
receive the sun at the time of using. As to 
aspect, northern and north-eastern ones are 
cold, and southern warm ; north-western and 
south-western aspects have boisterous winds, 
and with the latter, especially in these islands, 
we get driving rains and gales; the south- 
eastern aspect is dry and mild, and forms a 
very good one for the living rooms of a house. 

The different parts of a house should be dis- 
posed somewhat as follows :— 

The Entrance Hall and Staircase are, as a 
rule, on a free site, best placed on the north side, 
so that the sitting rooms may face south. A good 
square hall, containing an open newel staircase 
well lighted by a large window and warmed 
by an open fireplace, enhances the home-like 
effect of any house, and can be used as an 
extra sitting-room or lounge. 

The long narrow passage called a “hall” in 
London houses is generally dreary and 
draughty, whereas a hall should be of a cosy 
domestic character. The staircase should be 
at least 3 ft. 6 in. wide, to allow of two persons 
passing comfortably; to prevent over-fatigue 
to delicate people stairs should not be designed 
in longer flights than.ten steps without a land- 
ing, and the construction should be strong 
enough to avoid objectionable creaking, which 
interferes with the quietude so essential toa 
well ordered house. The proportion of height 
to width of tread is important. The rule that 
twice the height added to width of tread should 
equal 24 in. will be found to give a comfortable 
proportion. Servants’ stairs are often made 
with Io in. tread and 7 in. rise. 

The Dining-room aspect should be north or 
east, or north-east. If used as a breakfast-room 
as well, it should certainly have a few points of 
east, so as to get the morning sun; this can 
often be effected by means of a bay window. 
A western or south-western aspect should be 
avoided, as the level rays of the evening sun in 
the summer tend to make the room hot and 
unpleasant when it should be cool. The 
dining-room should, of course, be close to the 
kitchen quarters, but separated by a well- 
ventilated servery, so arranged as to prevent 
kitchen smells from entering the living rooms. 

A recess for the sideboard should be formed 
at the end near the serving door. 

For the Drawing-room a full south aspect is 
perhaps the best, but any aspect between south 
and west is suitable. It should be bright and 
cheerful, with plenty of window space and 
with bay windows for extra room. It should 
give on to the flower-garden, and a conservatory 
in connexion is an advantage. 

For the Library an eastern aspect is good, as 
dryness is an important consideration ; further, 
it should be retired, and, therefore, quiet, for 
purposes of study. 

The Morning-room must face east or, better 
still, south-east, in order to catch the morning 
sun. If due east a bay window is a good 
method of obtaining the southern sun during 
the morning. 

The position of the Billiard-room should be a 
retired one, otherwise it is not important. It 
is often possible to plan the ground floor lava- 
tories in connexion therewith. The ventilation 
of the billiard-room is an important subject, 
which will be treated of under that of heating. 

In the planning of Lavatories, Water-closets, 
and Bath-rooms, one of the most important 
points is privacy. On the ground floor a .lava- 
tory and water-closet is generally placed in 
proximity to the front or garden entrances, and 
provided they are properly screened, it is often 
avery suitable place. An ideal position is a 
sanitary wing, cut off from the main building 
by cross ventilating lobbies; but this is not 
often carried out on account of the disinclina- 
tion to mark these conveniences too promi- 
nently. A ventilating lobby can, however, 
generally be arranged. 

The Bath-room on the first floor may be 
fitted up with a lavatory having hot and cold 
water ; thus helping in the domestic economy 
of labour. There is no need to overdo the size 
of a bath-room, for it can be contained in a 
room 7 ft. square. There is one important 
point, namely, that the architect should take 
care that wherever possible water-closets, bath- 
rooms, lavatories, &c., should be placed over 
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each other on each floor so that the wastes can 
discharge into the same down pipes. With 
regard to baths, it is often possible to plan these 
at the highest point of the drain so that they 
may act as “drain flushers.” 

Taking next the Kitchen Offices, it is evident 
that the kitchen should be planned with a view 
to cross ventilation, so that smells from cook- 
ing may not find their way into the house. 
The aspect should be north or east, being cool 
and dry, and the position convenient for 
dining-room and front entrance, so that the 
latter can be reached without crossing the 
main hall. (This, of course, refers to cases in 
which no servants’ hall exists.) The cooking 
range should be planned so that the light 
comes from the left, to enable the cook to see 
what she is doing. This is a common failure 
with young architects, who often seem to think 
that, as long as light is introduced into the 
kitchen, its position does not matter. It may 
often, however, make the difference between 
a well and badly-cooked dinner. 

The scullery should have a cool aspect, and 
be in connexion both with kitchen and serving 
room. The sink should be in front of a 
window, and of glazed stoneware in preference 
to stone, into the latter of which the grease 
sinks. The wall above the sink should be 
ined for 2 ft. or so in height with glazed tiles, 
o that the splashings may be easily cleaned 
off. The flooring should be impervious, and 
tiles make a good covering, and may easily be 
washed. The pantry, which is used for the 
cleaning and storing of china, glass, and silver, 
should be in connexion with the kitchen, and 
may form part of the service room. It should 
be fitted with a lead-lined butler’s sink, and hot 
and cold water should be laid on. This is pre- 
ferred to glazed stoneware, as fewer breakages 
occur. Thelarder should face north for cool- 
ness, and have two windows, to prevent stag- 
nation of air and tocreate a through draft. 
The windows should have perforated zinc 
gratings to prevent admission of flies and 
insects while the windows are open. It is 
often a good plan to have a summer larder 
placed in the basement, with plenty of air, and 
it helps to keep the food, &c., cooler in summer. 

With regard to bedrooms, they should be 
planned, where practical, so as to get as much 
morning sun as possible, and therefore east, 
south-east, or south are all good. As old Dr. 
Fuller said in the seventeenth century :—“ An 
East window gives the infant beams of the 
sun before they are of strength to do harm, 
and is offensive to none but a sluggard.” The 
position of the bed should be indicated on the 
architect’s plans, and should be placed so as 
not to be in a direct draught between door and 
fireplace, and so that the sleeper has not his 
eyes facing the light, and, furthermore, the 
head of the bed should not be too near the 
window, otherwise colds and sore throats will 
ensue. No bedroom can be considered healthy 
which has no fireplace for ventilation purposes. 
No bed should be placed with either of the 
sides against the wall, as the sleeper, on turn- 
ing over to the wall side, is apt to inhale his 
own breath again, owing to the impeding of 
its escape by the wall surface. A fireplace or 
ventilation flue is required by all sanitary 
authorities. Besides the position of the bed, 
the position of the dressing-table, wardrobe, 
and washstand should be considered, and the 
— and fireplace planned with regard to 

ese. 

The plans on the accompanying sheet have 
been selected as types for different kinds of 
buildings. They are not given as necessarily 
the best plan for each building ; because each 
building erected has to be designed according 
to its site, surroundings, and the personal 
idiosyncrasies of the owner. It is thought that 
they will show the student the principles which 
should guide the architect. 

_ Fig. I shows a detached house for a suhurban 
site, with three rooms communicating. An 
attempt is made to make the hall more inviting, 
by making it of a squarer shape than usual and 
adding a fireplace. The lavatories are cut off 
from the house as much as possible. 

Figs. 2 and 3 are the ground floor and first 
floor plans of a pair of semi-detached houses. 
On the ground floor a square hall with fire- 
place is given, and the service from kitchen to 
dining-room is planned for the interception of 
kitchen smells, 


The wards can be air-flushed by the windows 
opposite each other. The heating is by central 
stoves. 

Fig. 5 is a Local Government Board example 
of an isolation block for eight beds. It will be 
seen that the sanitary blocks are entirely dis- 
connected from the building, and approached 
by a verandah. Each ward is entirely discon- 
nected, the nurse having to reach them by the 
open verandah. A bath on wheels is provided. 
Fig. 6 is a plan of a small economical bunga- 
low consisting of two living rooms: namely, 
dining-room and hall sitting-room. In_ this 
type no passages occur. The stairs are screened 
off from the hall. The water-closet is entered 
through the lavatory and has besides an inter- 
cepting ventilated lobby. The kitchen, &c., are 
fairly convenient for the front door and dining- 
room. 

Fig. 7 is the plan of an entrance lodge. The 
unusual shape of living room is necessitated 
because a look-out window is down the main 
road and along the private drive. Bedrooms 
are placed over the entrance carriage drive. 

Fig. 8 is the ground plan of a doctor's small 
house. Thereis a largesquare hall with fireplace, 
lit from windows high up in the pantry wall. 
The consulting-room, surgery, and waiting- 
room are self contained, and yet in communica- 
tion with the house. The surgery entrance 
is in connexion with the waiting-room, as are 
also the lavatories. The consulting-room is in 
touch with the front door as the better class of 
patients would enter here. The pantry would 
act as a ventilating lobby to the kitchen. 

Figs. 9 and Io represent a pair of workmen’s 
cottages; or two of a terrace. There is a 
large kitchen—living-room and a bath-room is 
provided next the scullery. A bath-room is 
seldom found in a workman’s cottage, but it is 
perhaps more required here than in any 
dwelling, so that on returning from dirty 
occupations a warm bath may be obtained. 
Being close to the scullery, it is readily supplied 
with hot water and becomes, in fact, a lavatory 
and bath-room combined. 

Figs. 11 and 12 are the ground and second 
floor plans of a town house. The first floor is 
omitted because it is given up to reception- 
rooms, and needs no explanation. On the 
ground floor a good outer hall and entrance 
hall with fireplace are obtained. The service 
stairs to basement enable the servant to get to 
the front door without traversing the inner 
hall. A vaulted passage 7 ft. wide leads to the 
dining-room. Asmall cloak-room and lavatory 
are placed under the stairs. 

The serving-room and service stairs are 
placed conveniently for the dining-room. On 
the second floor are two suites of rooms, front 
and back, and only lavatories, bath-rooms, and 
water-closets are lighted from areas, 

Fig. 13 is a plan of a hospital for a country 
town. It is laid out so as to catch all the air 
and sunshine possible. At the end of each ward 
are two sanitary wings, each with a cross- 
ventilated lobby. In one are the water-closets 
and sinks, and in the other the bath-room and 
lavatory, A small nurses’-room and ward 
kitchen are placed at the inner end of the 
ward. In thiscase the wards are warmed with 
radiators and with open fireplace. 

Fig. 14 is the ground plan of a large country 
housé. It forms a crescent shape on plan, so 
that all the living rooms may, as far as possible, 
get the sun’s rays at some portion of the day. 
The kitchen block wards off the cold north- 
east winds. The dining-room is easily served 
from the kitchen, and faces north for the sake 
of coolness. In consequence, a morning-room 
is provided which can be used as a breakfast- 
room. The billiard-room is in connexion with 
the ground floor lavatories. The conserva- 
tories and winter garden are placed so that the 
sun is on them during the whole of the day. 

Fig. 15 is rather more than half the plan of 
a cottage hospital for twelve patients. The 
central portion contains the surgery and 
nurses’ rooms, operating theatre and mortuary, 
kitchens, &c. On either side of the central 
block are a two-bed and a three-bed ward, and 
sanitary blocks with cross-ventilated passages 
containing bath-room, water-closet, sink, &c. 





++ 
WESLEYAN HALL, WHITBY.—On the 16th inst. 
the Brunswick Room, a hall centrally situated in 
Whitby, in which most of the religious and philan- 
thropic meetings of the town are held, but which is 
the property of the Wesleyan Methodist Connexion, 





_ Fig. 4 is a plan of a ward pavilion of an 
tsolation hospital for twelve beds on the Local 
Government Board model. The sanitary 
Wings are cut off from the wards by cross ven- 
tilating lobbies ; a movable bath is provided. 


was reopened after alterations. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. John Braim, of Whitby, Messrs. 
Whitehead, of Leeds, and others. The designs for 
the alterations and extensions were prepared by 


| Messrs. W. Waddington & Son, of Manchester, 


OBITUARY. 


COUNCILLOR J. M. RICHARDS. — Mr. J. M. 
Richards, contractor and builder, died at his resi- 
dence, St. Michael’s-terrace, Helston, on the 16th 
inst. He was in his sixtieth year. 

MR. JOHN McCCurRRICH.—The death has just 
occurred at Bristol of Mr. John McCurrich, the 
engineer to the Bristol Docks Committee. Mr. John 
Martin McCurrich, M.A., M.Inst.C.E., was born at 
Dunning, Perthshire, in 1852 ; and was educated at the 
Dunning and at the Perth Dollar Academies. In 
1870 he took the Lord Glenalmond prize for mathe- 
matics, open to the counties of Perth and Clack- 
mannan; he attended Edinburgh University for 
four years, and graduated M.A. He was articled to 
Messrs. Bell & Miller, civil engineers, Glasgow and 
Westminster. While in Glasgow he was President 
of the Graduates’ Section of the Institute of Scottish 
Engineers and Shipbuilders, and was hon. treasurer 
and member of the Committee of the College of 
Science and Arts. In 1883 he went to Carditf as 
resident engineer on new dock works, and was sub- 
sequently with the Great Eastern Railway Company 
at Liverpool-street Station, London. In 1885 he 
was appointed assistant engineer to the Bristol 
Docks Committee under Mr. J. W. Girdlestone, 
whom he succeeded as chief of the department in 
1890. He had been President of the Bristol Asso- 
ciation of Engineers and also of the Bristol Cale- 
donian Society. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF THE OLD PARISH CHURCH OF 
BOTHWELL.—The old Parish Church of Bothwell, 
whose restoration has now been completed, was 
reopened on the 12th inst. The movement for the 
restoration was begun, says the Scotsman, about 
two years ago. The first work was to clear away 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. of earth which, from the inter- 
ments of centuries, had accumulated round the 
walls. The floor had also, to nearly the same 
depth, been filled up to make it correspond with the 
exterior. It was lowered to its original level. 
The stone mullions of the windows, which 
had disappeared, were renewed. The carvings 
above the doorway, the sedilia, and the piscina 
were restored. The stone roof has always been a 
special feature of the church. This has been care- 
fully preserved and put into good order. The 
representatives of the various tamilies have put 
their respective monuments into the best possible 
order. In connexion with the restoration, a 
large number of gifts have been received. These 
include an organ and a Communion table. The 
entire operations have been carried out under the 
direction of Dr. Rowand Anderson. In connexion 
with the restoration movement, two new entrances 
have been presented to the church. A house 
has been built for the church officer, and 
a conservatory erected for providing flowers 
for the grounds. In the centre of the 
ground which has been acquired, a monument has 
been erected to the memory of Joanna Baillie, who 
was born in the manse of Bothwell. The monu- 
ment is 16 ft. in height. It rests on polished red 
granite. The distinctive feature of the monument 
is the filling of the four panels with mosaics. On 
the side fronting the street there is a portrait of 
Joanna Baillie. On another side there is a repro- 
duction of Horatio M‘Culloch’s painting of Bothwell 
Castle. On the third there is a representation of 
the children of Bothwell in the earlydays of the 
poetess ; and in the fourth the apple and plum trees 
of the valley of the Clyde. Below each of these 
descriptive letterpress is given in mosaics, including 
Sir Walter Scott’s reference to Joanna Baillie in 
“ Marmion ” and extracts from her writings recalling 
her early days in Bothwell. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, CAVERSHAM, READING.— 
The new chapel erected in the Gosbrook-road, 
Caversham, by the Wesleyan community was 
opened recently. The design is Gothic, and the 
building is built with red bricks and Bath stone 
dressings, the roof being red tiled. The structure is 
50 ft. long and goft. wide. There are two entrance 
porches, both facing the main road, the one on the 
north-west angle being carried up as a tower, sur- 
mounted with an octagonal wooden turret and spire, 
covered with oak shingles. The interior provides 
seating accommodation for about 300 persons. In 
the rear of the rostrum is placed'the vestry, with an 
organ loft and choir seats above. The building is 
heated by hot-water apparatus. The total cost of 
the building has been about 1,600/7. Messrs. Joseph 
Morris & Son, of Reading, were the architects, and 
Mr. Thos. Pilgrim, of Coley, Reading, the builder. 

NEW CHURCH, ABERDEEN.—Tenders have just 
been accepted for the erection of a new church at 
St. Mary’s College, Blairs, Aberdeen. The church is 
120 ft. long and 35 ft. wide, with side chapels 22 ft. 
long and 17 ft. wide. Accommodation is provided 
in the choir for 150 students and, separated from 
these by an oak screen, sittings are provided for 150 
people. The church will be built of grey granite, 
with interior fittings of oak, with elaborately carved 
oak screen and stalls, and an open timbered roof. 
The tower and spire is 150 ft. high. When com- 
pleted the church will cost upwards of 12,000/. The 
architect is Mr. Robert Curran, of Warrington. 

BOARD SCHOOL, MEERSBROOK BANK, SHEFFIELD. 
—A new mixed school at Meersbrook Bank was 
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opened on the oth inst. The building, which is of 
local -stone, with Dunford Bridge facings, and 
Grenoside dressings, is three ‘stories in height, and 
contains ten class-rooms, none less than 14 ft. in 
height, each fitted with dual desks for sixty children 
—besides cloak and teachers’ rooms. The basement 
has enclosed play-sheds, and cellars for heating 
apparatus, fuel, and storage. One of the class-rooms 
is fitted up for teaching cookery lessons. By the use 
of folding partitions, two, three, or four class- 
rooms may be thrown into one, The contractors 
for the building were Messrs. Groom & Co., Ltd., 
Bakewell ; for the folding partitions, Messrs. F. M. 
Thornborongh & Son, Manchester ; for the heating, 
which is on the low-pressure system, Messrs, J. C. 
& J. S. Ellis, Limited, of Sheffield. Mr. S. E. Cliffe, 
of Meersbrook Bank, has acted as clerk of works. 
The whole of the work has been carried out 
under the superintendence of Mr. Joseph Norton, 
architect, Sheffield. 

PROPOSED NEW SCHOOLS, © SHEFFIELD.—At a 
recent meeting of the Sheffield School Board, the 
Buildings Committee recommended that the plans 
prepared by Messrs. Hemsoll & Paterson be accepted 
for the school proposed to be erected at Morley- 
street; that the design of Messrs. Holmes & 
Watson for a school at Western-road, and that of 
Mr. J. Hale for a new department at Owler-lane 
School be accepted. It was also reported that the 
Committee approved and adopted Mr. C. J. 
Innocent’s plan for the provision of additional 
accommodation for 120 infants, and of a room for 
cookery and laundry work, and a caretaker’s house 
in connexion with Park School. Mr. Esam, in 
moving the adoption of the Committee’s minutes, 
said in connexion with the Morley-street, Crookes, 
and Owler-lane Schools several local architects 
submitted plans. The Committee had decided to 
give the first premium for Morley-street to Messrs. 
Holmes & Watson, and the second to Messrs. Hall 
& Fenton ; the first premium for Crookes to Messrs. 
Hemsoll & Paterson, and the second to Mr. Hale; 
and the first premium for Owler-lane to Messrs. 
Hemsoll & Paterson, and the second to Mr. J. A. 
Teather. 

INFANT SCHOOL, INVERNESS.—A new infant 
school is to be erected in the grounds of the High 
School, Inverness. Mr. W. Mackintosh, of Inver- 
ness, is the architect, 

LECTURE HALL, M‘QUISTON MEMORIAL PREs- 
BYTERIAN CHURCH, BELFAST.—The foundation 
stone of a lecture hall in connexion with this church, 
situate on the Castlereagh-road, was laid recently. 
The general idea is that of an amphitheatre, with a 
central platform and class-rooms radiating from the 
external wall towards this platform. Provision has 
thus been made for ten separate class-rooms, divided 
from each other by sliding partitions. These 
dividing partitions can be set back, so as to leave 
the whole space open for the purpose of a general 
assembly hall. The central part of the floor area 
will always be open and free for Sunday school or 
general purposes. The diameter of this Sunday 
school-room is 85 ft. There will be light from the 
sides, and also from the central dome. On the 
ground floor under the school there will be 
vestibule and entrances from both streets, and a 
large lecture hall capable of seating 300 or 400 
people. To the right of this there will be committee- 
room accommodation, besides a private parlour for 
the minister. To the left will be the private parlour 
for ladies ; also a kitchen and office accommodation 
for the church. The contractor for the works is 
Mr. William Dowling; and the plans have been 
prepared by, and the work is being carried out under 
the superintendence of, the architect, Mr. William 
. W. Roome. 

THE PROPOSED TOWN HALL, CARDIFF.—Megsrs. 
Lanchester, Stewart, & Rickards, the architects for 
the new town hall at Cardiff, have submitted 
amended plans for the building. One of the chief 
objections originally was that the elevation was not 
sufficiently lofty, and the amended design shows an 
increase of 6ft. in the height of the building. The 
front has also been extended by something like 21 ft., 
and this allows-of additional accommodation, but it 
also means that the expenditure will be increased 
by 30,000/. Several internal alterations have been 
made on recommendations submitted to the architects 
by the committee.—The amended plans have been 
adopted by the Committee.—Western Mail. 

NEW MANSION, AT KILDRUMMY, ABERDEEN- 
SHIRE.—The property of Kildrummy, on which 
stands the ruins of the castle of that name, was 
recently purchased by Colonel James Ogston, 
Aberdeen, and at his request Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., has prepared plans of a new 
mansion-house to be built near the site of the old 
castle. The new house will be in the Tudor style, 
and will resemble the old castle. The walls will 
be built of cream-coloured freestone, quarried on 
the spot. It is contemplated to light the building 
by an electric installation. It is also intended to 
erect new stabling and gate lodge. 

UNDERGROUND CONVENIENCE, BOLTON.—An 
underground lavatory in Nelson-square, Bolton, has 
just be opened. The accommodation consists of 
fifteen compartments, four closets, and four wash 
bowls. The fittings were supplied by Messrs. 
Twyford, of Manchester, the compartments being of 
white glazed earthenware relieved by red rouge 
facings with itiled treads. The walls are of white 
glazed bricks and the ceilings of opalite tiles, the 





place being lighted throughout by electricity. The 
work has been carried out under the supervision of 
the Borough Surveyor, with the assistance of Mr. 
Ward, of the Surveyor’s Department, Mr. Seddon 
was the contractor. 

PROPOSED NEW HOTEL, HANWELL, MIDDLESEX. 
—It is proposed to erect a new hotel at Hanwell 
from the designs of Mr. G. Pargeter, of London. 
Facing the proposed hotel, eleven shops are to be 
erected, from the designs of the same architect. 

NURSES’ HOME, INVERNESS.—A nurses’ home is 
to be provided in connexion with the Inverness 
Infirmary. The architects are Messrs. Ross & 
Macbeth. 

WINTER GARDEN, ABERDEEN.—A winter garden 
or palm house is to be erected in Duthie Park, 
Aberdeen, from designs prepared by Mr. Rust, City 
Architect. 

SPURGEON’S TABERNACLE.—The lower hall of 
this building, beneath the superstructure, has been 
restored after the fire last year. This lower hall is 
aroom 142 ft. long and 80ft. wide. The roof is 
supported by iron columns painted white, and 
the walls are of varnished matchboarding. Above, 
within the walls of the upper building, the process 
of reconstruction is being actively carried on. The 
architects are Messrs. Searl & Hayes, of Ludgate- 
hill, and the builders Messrs. Higgs & Hill. 

YACHT CLUB, PLYMOUTH.—The new house of 
the Plymouth Corinthian Yacht Club in Madeira- 
parade, under the Citadel, was opened on the 
17th inst. The architect of the building was Mr. E. 
Coath Adams. 

CONSERVATIVE CLUB, RIPPONDEN, YORKSHIRE.— 
The corner stone has just been laid of the new 
Conservative Working Men’s Club for Ripponden 
and district. The site is situated at the corner of 
Halifax-road and Royd-lane. The building has 
been designed by Messrs. C. F, L. Horsfall & Son, 
of Halifax. 

THE NOTTINGHAM AND COUNTY CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CLUB.—This building was formally opened 
on the 25th ult. by the Duke and Duchess of Port- 
land, having been about two years in course of 
erection. The competitive design has been practi- 
cally carried out in its entirety, and includes the 
following accommodation :—Ladies’ room, entered 
from the first vestibule, and divided from the club 
proper by an entrance screen, overlooked by the 
porter’s room ; smoke-room and billiard-room, for 
three tables, with large lantern light over, and bar 
serving-room on ground floor ; dining-room the 
whole of Market-street frontage; private dining- 
room, committee-room, writing-room, reading and 
two card-rooms, with serving-room and _ butler’s 
pantry on first floor. Five members’ bedrooms, 
steward’s-room, secretary’s office, kitchen, scullery, 
and servants’ hall occupy the second floor, and men 
and maid servants’ bed and bath-rooms the third 
floor. Connected with the club, but divided from 
it by two doors, is a large assembly hall, which has 
a special entrance and emergency exit into the 
street at the back, and will accommodate about 250 
people ; it is provided with a platform, with ante- 
room and retiring-rooms, all so arranged as to be 
conveniently used in connexion with the club or 
independently. The main entrance hall, 26 ft. by 
25 ft, is lighted with a large lantern of stained 
glass. The main staircase is built of yellow Mans- 
field stone with York stone steps. A circular oriel 
balcony, with carved panels and the Royal arms 
over an elliptical arch, carried on Fuglevik granite 
columns, and pedestals with Ionic caps, is a feature 
of the hall, the floors of which are in marble mosaic. 
Three large sets of lavatories and conveniences are 
provided, and a skittle alley, 50 ft. long under the 
entrance hall, is reached by a staircase under the 
main stairs. The front entrance porch is panelled 
in black Kilkenny and Lanquedox marbles, and the 
vestibules with mahogany dado and_ vestibule 
screens filled with stained glass and bevelled plate. 
The registration offices of the Party are also 
arranged in the building. The basements are used 
for beer and wine cellar and heating apparatus. 
The principal rooms are heated by means of 
ventilating radiators and ventilated with fresh air 
inlets, the foul air being extracted by Blackman’s 
electric ventilating fans. The frontage is built of 
Derbyshire stone from Darley Dale, and is in the 
Renaissance style. A special feature has been 
made with a large circular oriel window on the 
first floor with balconies on each side. The con- 
tractor for the foundations was Mr. W. Woodsend, 
and for the upper portion Mr. J. Hutchinson ; the 
heating and electric lighting by Messrs. T. Danks & 
Co., who have also made the front wrought iron 
gates from special designs by the architect, the 
copper repoussé panels in this being by Mr. Edgar 
Simpson. Messrs. Mainzer have done all the 
mosaic floors, and Messrs. Clark, Bunnett the lifts ; 
the marble work is by Messrs. Gibson & Son, of 
Nottingham ; the lead lights by Mr. T. H. Yates, of 
Smethwick, all from special designs by the architect; 
the whole of the wood mantels are from the 
architect’s designs, made by Messrs. Foster & 
Cooper, who with Messrs. Barker & Co. have 
supplied the furniture. The decorations have been 
carried out by Mr. F. R. Marriott. The architect is 
Mr. A. R. Calvert, of Nottingham, who gained the 
work in competition, assisted by Mr. W. R. Gleave, 
who has also acted as clerk of works. 

BOARD SCHOOL, WALTHAMSTOW.—Mr. Edward 
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by the Walthamstow School Board. The schoot jg 
situate in Wood-street, on a site of four acres which 
the Board have acquired. It is built on the one 
floor principle, with accommodation for 480 girls, 
480 boys, and 506 infants. The plans for the schoo| 
were prepared, and the building was erected under 
the superintendence of Mr. W. A. Longmore, the 
Architect to the Board. The builders were Messrs 
R. & E. Evans, of Peckham. : 

NEW BANK, GRIMSBY.—Messrs. Smith, Ellison, & 
Co., of the Old Bank, Lincoln, are about to erect a 
new bank at Grimsby. The architect is Mr. Camp- 
bell Jones, of London, and the erection of the 
building has been entrusted to Messrs. Robert Neil] 
& Sons, of Manchester. 

RESTORATION OF CHANCEL, ADDINGTON CHURCH 
—The chancel of Addington Church, which has 
been restored and decorated as a memorial of the 
late Archbishop Benson, was re-opened and dedj- 
cated on the 2oth inst. The work of restoration 
consists in the re-opening of a Saxon window and 
the construction of a hexagonal oak ceiling on the 
underside of the ancient thirteenth century roof 
timbers, in place of the lath and plaster ceiling 
which at some period had been substituted for the 
original boarding. The most interesting feature 
of the decorative work is a low reredos, of per- 
forated white alabaster scroll work, with statuettes 
of four Archbishops, under canopies, between the 
windows. Archbishops Theodore and Benson are the 
principal figures, Cranmer and Laud being placed 
at the north and south ends of the reredos. The 
walls are adorned with diaper work, figures, and 
escutcheons. On the north side are the armorial 
bearings of Trinity College, Cambridge, Wellington 
College, Lincoln, and Truro, all closely associated 
with the late Primate’s life work. On the opposite 
wall are those of the five predecessors of Arch- 
bishop Benson, all of whom resided at Addington 
Park. Below the shields are figures of Cosmas on 
the south wall, and Damian on the north wall, the 
Arabian brother physicians and martyrs, to whom 
an altar was dedicated in Addington Church ; and 
on the east wall, for the same reason, the Virgin 
Mary and St. Catherine are represented, and above, 
at the apex of the roof, the Christ in Glory, with 
adoring angels on either side. The architect is Mr, 
Arthur J. Reeve.—Times. 





STAINED GLASS AND DECORATION. 


St. ANDREW'S PARISH CHURCH, HALSTEAD, 
ESSEX.—The second portion of the scheme for the 
interior decoration of this church has just been com- 
pleted. The north chancel wall has been painted 
and decorated with an elaborate diaper and appro- 
priate texts, also a large-size painting of the figure 
of David, standing under a canopy in the fifteenth 
century style ; the south wall has been treated ina 
similar manner. The fine oak roof has been par- 
tially gilded, and the chancel arch has been 
redecorated with monograms and emblems of the 
patron saint. The work has been carried out by 
Messrs. Percy Bacon & Bros., of London, and will be 
continued as funds come in. . 
WINDOWS, ST. MARY’s CHURCH, WATERLOO, 
LIVERPOOL.—The two stained-glass memorial 
windows which have been placed in the north and 
south transepts of St. Mary’s Church, Waterloo, 
were dedicated on the 21st inst. One of the windows 
represents the “ Transfiguration” and the other the 
“ Ascension.” Both are the work of Messrs, Jones & 
Willis, of London and Liverpool. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—A jury of municipal councillors and of 
architects has been formed, under the presidency of 
M. Bouvard, to adjudge the awards in the competi- 
tion for the fagades of houses for Paris.——The 
annual exhibition of the “Société des Artistes 
Frangais ” (Old Salon) will be held, as last year, in 
the Galerie des Machines.——The statue of Am- 
broise Thomas, the composer, is to be erected in the 
Parc Monceau, Paris——-M. Lucien Magne, archi- 
tect, has been appointed Professor of Applied Art 
in the new ateliers recently created at the Conser- 
vatoire des Arts et Meétiers. The appointment was 
made at the instance of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts.——M. Niederhausen-Rodo, sculptor, has been 
commissioned to execute the monument to be erected 
to the poet Verlaine, at Paris.——The work of re- 
construction and enlargement of the National Library 
at Paris is to be shortly commenced. The scheme 
includes the erection of a new block of building on 
the line of Rue Vivienne, with a public hall of oval 
form, to accommodate 300 readers, and a large 
vestibule. A large museum of coins is also to be 
formed on the part of the site comprised between 
Rue des Petits ‘Champs and the garden at the 
angle of Rue Vivienne——M. Robida has just 
completed the drawings of a “ Reconstitution 
de Vieux Paris” which is to form a feature in 
the 1900 Exhibition. The drawings, at present 
on view at the “ Bodiniere,” Rue St. Lazare, 
comprise a reproduction of the Porte St. Michel, 
a “Place du Pré aux Clercs” and a “Tour du 
Louvre,” as well as the “ Maison aux Piliers,” the 
Grand Chatelet, and the Pont au Change with its 














North Buxton, J.P., opened recently a school erected 


double range of houses.———The death is announced, 
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at the age of sixty, of M. Georges H. Love, a | They wanted to unite with the architects in trying 
former president of the Société des Ingenieurs | to lift things a little higher. Mr. Councillor Dunk 


Civils -——M. Waltner, the well-known etcher, has 
been promoted to be “Officier” in the Legion of 
Honour. 


5...<ti 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. Geo. Simpson, architect, has removed from 





| proposed 
|Crawshaw and Mr. J. Wade responding. Other 


| 
| 
| 
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“The Barnsley Architects,’ Mr. H. 
toasts followed. 

THE “SILEX” FILING CABINET. — We have 
received a photograph and description of this form 
of cabinet for keeping files, which are placed like 
books on the shelves, with their distinguishing titles 
or numbers on the back. One half of the cabinet is 


2, Wellington Chambers, Buckingham Gate, to | hinged inthe form of folding doors ; when they are 
15, Buckingham Gate Mansions, Nos. 42 and 44, | opened out their full width the whole range of files 





James-street, Buckingham Gate. 


Mr. T. Butler | is seen, and when closed the whole can be secured 


Wilson, architect, of 12, East Parade Leeds, has| and locked up by one lock. A flap in the central 


taken into partnership his former assistant, Mr. R. P. | portion will fall out as a writing-desk. The whole 


Oglesby. The title of the firm will be “T. Butler 


Wilson & .Oglesby.”"——-The address of the Insti- | 


tution of Mechanical Engineers is for the future 
Storey’s Gate, St. James’s Park, Westminster, S.W. 
——Parker’s Joinery and Cabinet Company, Limited, 
of Birmingham, have opened a London show-room 
and offices at 292, High Holborn, W.C. 

PuBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, KING’s NORTON, BIR- 
MINGHAM.—Colonel W, Langton Coke, one of her 
Majesty's Local Government Board Inspectors, 
attended at the King’s Heath Institute on the 18th 
inst., to inquire into the application of the Urban 
District Council of King’s Norton and Northfield, 
who have asked for sanction to borrow 9,0ool. for 
purposes of street improvement and bridge widen- 
ing, and 7,700. for works of sewerage. For kerb- 
ing and channelling footways the following sums 
are required :—Moseley, 1,062/,; King’s Heath, 
1,6721.; Selly Park, 1,974/.; Selly Oak, 707/.; and 
King’s Norton, 5777. For street and bridge improve- 
ments 1,536l. is needed for expenditure in Moor 
Green-lane, Moseley, and for improvements in 
Bournville-lane to King’s Norton-lane 1,000/., and a 
considerable sum is required for expenditure in 
small amounts in various parts of the parish. 
Amongst those who gave evidence in support of the 
application was Mr. A. W. Cross, the Engineer and 
Surveyor to the Council. 

ORGAN, PARISH CHURCH, TAYPORT. — A new 
organ for the parish church, Tayport, is being built 
from designs by Messrs, C. & L. Ower, Dundee. 
The organ is being built by Mr. John R. Miller, 
Dundee. The specification was prepared by Mr. 
David Stephen, Dundee. 

PonT ALEXANDRE III., Paris. — In the short 
article on “Artistic Decorations for the Paris 
Exhibition,” in our last issue, we were in error in 
describing M. Victor Cousin as the engineer of the 
new bridge ; M. Cousin and M. Cassien-Bernard are 
joint architects; M. Résal and M. Alby, of the 
“ Ponts et Chaussées” department, are the engineers. 

MONUMENT TO A SHIPOWNER.—There has just 
been completed at the Aberdeen Granite Works 
(Messrs. A. Macdonald & Co., Limited), from designs 
by Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, A.R.S.A., Edin- 
burgh, a large monument, to be erected in Glasgow 
Necropolis, in memory of the late Mr. Allan, founder 
of the Allan Steamship Line, and his wife. The central 
portion is 14 ft. high, and the features of the 
stone work (red granite) are the pediment, fluted 
piers, and canopy. In the centre under the pedi- 
ment has been placed a bronze double medallion 
with busts in relief of Mr. and Mrs. Allan. The 
pediment is designed after the style of the Erectheum 
at Athens. 

BARNSLEY BUILDERS’ DINNER. — The annual 
dinner of the Barnsley Association of Master 
Builders took place recently at the Coach and 
Horses Hotel. Mr. James Bycraft, the President, 
occupied the chair, and the vice-chair was filled by 
Mr. W. Guest (Blacker Hill), the retiring President, 
and now a vice-President of the Association. In 
the course of the evening, Mr. D. R. Snowden pro- 
posed “The Barnsley Association of Master 
Builders.” This was an age of associations and 
federations, brought about by the strong combina- 
tion of the employees. None of them denied the 
employees the right to combine together for their 
own mutual protection, but the masters claimed the 
same right, and almost every trade had found it 
necessary to combine. He (the speaker) had been 
mixed up a good deal with federation work in the 
last two or three years. They had established 
a federation which comprised the whole of the 
building trades. He had been very pleased indeed 
with the loyal support that Association had 
given to the federation, and with the loyalty that 
existed amongst the members of the society.—The 
President, in responding, said the original builders’ 
association was established some thirty years ago, 
Mr. Taylor being the first secretary. It lapsed fora 
few years, but in its resuscitated form it had 
shown more vitality than ever. They had 
tried to be loyal to the Building Trades Federa- 
tion, and their members had joined it en masse. 
It was their wish that good will should prevail in 
all the branches of the building trade, and that the 
Standard of the trade should be raised. Both the 
architects and themselves, however, were victims to 
the craze for cheapness. He believed the architects 
themselves resented very much having to accept 
tenders when they knew they wouldn't get value for 
the money. They would rather have competent 
and responsible contractors, on whom they could 
rely for creditable work. This craze for cheapness 
was a very serious matter : it tended to deteriora- 
tion in every way, from the workman upward, for 
they could not take the same pride in their work, 





is an admirable and compact arrangement. The 
cabinet is 6 ft.9 in. high, 3 ft. 14 in. in width 
when shut, and double that width when open ; 
II in. in depth when open, and 2 ft. 14 in. in depth 
when closed. It is the patent of and is made by 
Messrs. McKenzie & Co. (London). 

SOUTHEND MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The inaugural dinner in connexion with the South- 
end Master Builders’ Association took place at the 
Royal Hotel on the 16th inst., when the Mayor, 
Councillor Ramuz, J.P., presided over an attendance 
of about ninety gentlemen. In the course of the 
proceedings Councillor Prevost gave “Success to 
the Southend Master Builders’ Association” The 
Association, he said, was in its infancy, having been 
established only three weeks. If the Association 
were to be of standing strength, it must consist of 
men who would do their duty. ‘“Shoddy” buildings 
would mean the downfall of Southend; and from 
what he knew of several gentlemen in tke room, he 
believed they were interested in putting up a superior 
class of building. Mr. W. Stubbs, as President of 
the Association, said the Association would not 
admit any “ jerry builders.” About fifty builders in 
Southend employed an average of twenty men each, 
which, at 30s. each—although many had 2/. and 
over—would amount to 1,500/. paid weekly, and of 
that amount 95 per cent. was spent in Southend. 
They did not believe in the “Union” rate of wages, 
but believed that men should have what they were 
honestly worth. Mr. W. H. Adams endorsed what 
Mr. Stubbs had said, and remarked that the Associa- 
tion wanted to do their business in a peaceable way, 
without the petty tyranny they had to put up with. 
Mr. J. Freakley hoped the Association might be 
floated in the teeth of any antagonism. Other 
toasts followed. 

BACK-TO-BACK HOUSES IN THE  INSANITARY 
AREA, LEEDS.—It is stated that the Local Govern- 
ment Board have declined to allow the Leeds Cor- 
poration to erect back-to-back houses on the York- 
street Insanitary Area. By the clearing away of 
that portion of the city about 2,000 persons will be 
turned out of their homes. The Corporation in- 
tended building sufficient back-to-back houses to 
accommodate that number, but, seeing that the 
Government Department objects, they are placed in 
adilemma. The peculiar part of the question is that 
the Corporation may sanction the erection of back-to- 
back houses in any other part of the city but on the 
insanitary site, where a cheap house is most needed. 
It is not at all improbable that the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s decision may result in the introduc- 
tion into Leeds of the flat system, so widespread in 
London, the North of England, and Scotland. In 
places like Newcastle, where building land is hard 
to get and extremely dear, flats are in great vogue, 
and it is possible that the Corporation may resort to 
a similar expedient in their present difficulty. Flats, 
however, are not an unmixed blessing. The tene- 
ment system is another alternative, and there has 
been some talk of municipal lodging houses, d la 
Glasgow. For the latter, we fear, Leeds is not 
sufficiently enterprising, and it is doubtful if they 
would meet the present difficulty. The construction 
of through houses will not, we believe, meet with 
much approval from the members of the Corpora- 
tion.—Leeds Daily News. 

MEMORIAL FONT, EDINBURGH.—There has been 
placed in New Greyfriars Parish Church a baptismal 
font in memory of Miss Phoebe Blyth. The font is 
octagon in shape, of white Sicilian marble, with 
pillars and panels of coloured marble, and stands 
upon a base of polished grey granite. The design, 
by Messrs. Hardy & Wight, architects, was executed 
by Mr. William Fraser, sculptor. 

PROPOSED NEW WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS. — 
Negotiations have just been completed for acquiring, 
by Guinness’s Trust, of a large estate in Fulham 
Palace-road, London, W., where it is proposed to 
erect a Jarge number of workmen’s dwellings. 
The land is to be purchased for 7,000/., and a 
deposit was handed over a few daysago. The Trust 
intend that the new buildings shall be similar to 
those put up of late by the London County Council. 

THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY. — A course of 
lectures on matters connected with building will be 
given at Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, on Monday 
next and the four succeeding Mondays at eight 
o’clock. On Janvary 30 the lecturer will be Mr. J. 
Mansergh, and the subject, “ The Bringing of Water 
to Birmingham from the Welsh Mountains.” On 
February 6 Professor Banister Fletcher will lecture 
on “ Ornament.” On the 13th Mr. Basil Mott will 


describe the building of an underground railway. 
On the 2oth Professor Roger Smith will speak on 
“ Terra-cotta. its Nature, History, and Use.” On the 
27th Mr. William Poel, director of the Elizabethan. 





Stage Society, will lecture on “ English Playhouses 
in the Sixteenth, Seventeeth, and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies.” Each lecture will have lantern illustrations. 
Admission can be obtained by ticket to be obtained 
at Carpenters’ Hall. 


—_}——}__—_ 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


ABERDEEN JOINERS. — The operatives’ unions 
have demanded an increase of the standard rate of 
wages from 8d. to 84d. per hour as from May 1, a 
rise of Id. an hour for work in demolition of 
buildings, a change in the date for alteration of by- 
laws, &c. The Employers’ Committee decline to 
accede to these terms, and a general meeting of 
operatives will be held to consider as to enforcing 
the demands made on their behalf. At a mass 
meeting of the operatives on the evening of 
Monday, 23rd inst., it was unanimously resolved to 
press the demand for increase of wages, and unless 
the question is settled before February 1 a strike 
may ensue. 

THE LEIGH BRICKLAYERS' DISPUTE.—The strike 
at Leigh, which has affected about ninety men, and 
lasted over a week, has been satisfactorily settled. 
The Leigh men were afraid that for jobs in towns 
outside Leigh the masters, instead of paying walking 
time, as prescribed by the rules, would engage 
strangers on the spot and thus throw them out of 
employment. Having been guaranteed that this 
will not occur, the men have resumed work. 


+++ 
LEGAL. 


CASE UNDER THE BUILDING ACT. 


AT the Clerkenwell Police-court on the 2oth inst., 
Mr. W. R. Sutton, Golden-lane, St. Luke’s, was sum- 
moned by the London County Council for erecting 
a building at New-street and French-alley contrary 
to Section 200 (sub-section 2) of the London Build; 
ing Act, and also with neglecting to set back the 
building to the prescribed distance from the centre 
of the roadway, viz., 20 ft.—Mr. Chilvers appeared 
on behalf of the London County Council, and Mr. 
Glen, barrister, defended.—In March last the build- 
ing, which fronts three thoroughfares—New-street, 
Hatfield-street, and French-alley—was commenced. 
On the 23rd of the same month Mr. Macdonald, 
the District Surveyor, called the attention of the 
foreman to the fact that the building was beyond 
the line, but in June Mr. Sutton’s architect notified 
that the building would be proceeded with. For 
the defence, it was pointed out that for the purpose 
of widening French-alley Mr. Sutton gave up a 
piece of land, value 5,000/, Mr. Glen argued that 
the London County Council had failed to serve a 
notice upon the defendant intimating that the build- 
ing line was being infringed, and that no action was 
taken by the London County Council until some 
time after the building had been proceeded with. 
Mr. Horace Smith said he was of opinion that there 
had been an infringment of the Act, but he did not 
think there had been any attempt on the part of the 
defendant to steal a march upon the London 
County Council. He imposed a fine of 4os., but 
declined to accede to an application for costs. 








ACTION TO RESTRAIN BUILDING AT 
STOURBRIDGE, 


THE case of the Attorney-General (at the relation 
of the Urban District Council of Stourbridge) and 
the District Council v. Rufford & Co., Limited, 
came before Mr. Justice North on the roth inst. on 
a motion by the plaintiffs for an interim injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendants until the trial or 
further order, from building or erecting any build- 
ings or erections on land adjoining or abutting on 
Brick Kiln-lane, in the Urban District of Stour- 
bridge, so as to make out or lay out that lane as a 
new street less than 30 ft. wide. It appeared that 
Brick Kiln-lane was a public carriage-road in the 
district of the Council, and varied in width from 
19 ft. to 28 ft. With the exception of two cottages, 
there is or has been no buildings on the west side of 
the lane. There were formerly two cottages on 
the east side of the lane, but these were recently re- 
moved by the defendants, and no other buildings have 
ever existed on the east side of the lane. The lane was 
bounded on either sides by hedges, with the excep- 
tion of a brick wall in front of the two cottages on 
the western side, and except that on the same side, 
at the northern end, the defendants have erected 
some buildings used as a bath and glazed-brick 
factory, these buildings adjoining and abutting on 
the carriageway of the lane, and extending along 
the side of the road about 485 ft. The defendants 
on June 14, 1898, gave the District Council notice of 
their intention to erect upon the east side of the 
lane, opposite to their factory on the west side, 
some new buildings, the outer walls of which would 
be 233 ft. in length, and would immediately adjoin 
and abut upon the east side of the lane, and would 
be throughout their whole length at a distance of 
21 ft. from the outer walls of the defendants’ 
factory on the west side of the lane. The 
District Council, while approving the defendants’ 
plans, required the defendants to set back their 
new buildings to a line which would make the 
street 30 ft. wide. The defendants, however, 
refused to goriply with ‘this requirement and gave 
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the District Council notice of their intention to 
commence the construction of their new buildings 
in such a way as to leave the road about 22 ft. wide. 
The present action was then commenced, and the 
question to be determined was whether the erection 
of the defendants’ new buildings would render 
Brick Kiln-lane a “ new street” within Section 63 of 
the Town Improvement Clauses Act, which, with 
certain exceptions, is incorporated with the Stour- 
bridge Improvement Act, 1866. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
his Lordship, on the authority of the House of 
Lords in the case of “ Robinson v. The Barton- 
Eccles Local Board,” held that Brick Kiln-lane was 
a “new street,” at any rate as to that part of the 
lane which lay between the defendants’ old and new 
building, and granted the injunction sought, the 
relators giving the usual undertaking as to 
damages. 

Mr. Farwell, Q.C., and Mr. Cunningham Glen 
were counsel for the plaintiffs ; and Mr. R. Neville, 
Q.C., and Mr. R. E. Moore for the defendants. 





ALTERATIONS AT CROSBY HALL : 
CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


ON the 16th inst., in the City of London Court, 
before Mr. Commissioner Kerr, an action was 
brought by Alderman Sir Horatio D. Davies, M.P., 
against Messrs. Lewis & Marks, merchants, 8, Finch- 
lane, for the purpose of setting aside an award which 
had been made in certain arbitration proceedings. 
The proceedings were brought by Sir Horatio 
Davies, as the owner of Crosby Hall, Bishopsgate- 
street, a dispute having arisen between him and the 
owners of adjoining premises. 

The dispute arose under the London Building Act 
of 1894, under which an award had to be made, 
subject to an appeal to that Court. The whole of 
the award was not in dispute. It directed: 1. That 
the building owner might pull down and rebuild the 
party structure ; that the words “ party structure” 
to be understood as applying to the whole party 
structure, including such portions of it as were 
coloured blue on the drawing attached to the award. 
2. That the cost of pulling down and rebuilding 
such portion of the party structure as was coloured 
blue situated below the level of the floor of the first 
ground floor of the premises of the adjoining owner 
should be entirely borne by the building owner. 3. 
That the cost of pulling down and rebuilding the 
portion of the party structure situated above the said 
level should be borne by the building owner and the 
adjoining owner in due proportion, regard being had 
to the use that each owner might make of the party 
structure, and to the thickness required for the sup- 
port of the respective buildings parted thereby. 4. 
That the building owner should erect and maintain 
during the pulling down of the said party structure 
a sufficient hoarding to protect the premises of the 
adjoining owner, and should securely strut and 
shore up the adjoining owner’s premises, the cost of 
that work being borne by the building owner; the 
hoardings were not to encroach upon or project 
into the premises of the adjoining owner for a 
greater distance than 2 ft. 6 in., measured from the 
north face of the new party structure. 5. That the 
building owner should make good all damage 
occasioned to the internal finishings and decora- 
tions of the adjoining owner’s premises by the 
pulling down and rebuilding of the said party 
structure, or by works incidental thereto; the 
cost of making good such damage to be borne 
by the building owner. 6. That the building 
owner might build the new party structure to 
a greater height than the old party structure. 
7. That the gutter carrying the rainwater from the 
back part of the adjoining owner’s premises to the 
Bishopsgate front must be maintained. 8. That 
the boundary between 30 and 31, Bishopsgate- 
street Within, was the centre of the existing party 
structure taken at the level of the ground floor of 
32, Bishopsgate-street Within. 9. That the building 
owner should not do any work in connexion with 
the said party structure before November 5, 1598. 
As to the party structures separating 9, Crosby- 
square, from 32, Bishopsgate-street Within, the 
award determined that the building owner might 
underpin, cut into, repair, and raise the party 
structure on condition of making good all damage 
occasioned thereby to the adjoining owner's 
premises, or to the internal finishings and decora- 
tions thereof, the cost of such underpinning, &c., to 
be borne by the building owner. The building 
owner was not to do any work in connexion with 
the said party structure before November 5, 1898. 
The costs of the award were to be paid by the 
building owner. 

Under the London Building Act the defendants 
had certain rights vested in them. They had served 
the plaintiff with a party structure notice, by which 
they expressed their intention to take down and 
rebuild the party structure. The way in which the 
defendants proposed to do their work was very 
strongly objected to by the plaintiff, and the matter 
was referred to arbitration. The arbitrators had 
decided in the terms of the award referred to, but 
they were of such a nature, counsel explained, that 
the plaintiff was compelled to appeal to the Court 
for protection. If the rebuilding was to be done 
in the way asked for by the defendants the plaintiff's 
business at Crosby .Hall. ;vould .be seriously inter- 





fered with. In fact, it would be almost impossible 
for him to carry it on during the rebuilding. The 
arbitrators had defined what a party structure was, 
and that, the appellant contended, they had no 
right to do. At present about 2,000 persons were 
accommodated with luncheons or dinners during 
the middle of the day at Crosby Hall, to say noth- 
ing of those who went there for liquid refreshment 
only. Mr. Donald Campbell, architect, 4, Finsbury- 
circus, who had acted for the plaintiff in the arbi- 
tration, was called in support of the appeal. For 
the defendants it was said that it was not proposed 
to put the plaintiff or his customers to any more in- 
convenience than could be helped during the ne- 
cessary alterations which would have to be made. 
The defendants were willing to take steps for the 
protection of Crosby Hall. It was a building 600 
years old, and the defendants would have to shore it 
up and in other ways take measures to prevent it 
from falling into the street, which was what would 
happen if the defendants were not allowed to do what 
was proposed. Mr. Smith, the detendants’ architect ; 
Mr. H. H. Collins, the District Surveyor for the 
eastern division of the City ; and Mr. E. A. Gruning, 
were called at the hearing in support of the de- 
fendant’s case. 

Mr. Commissioner Kerr, who had taken time to 
consider his decision, now said that the foundation 
of the proceedings was the notice of September 5, 
1898, given by the building owner to the appellant 
(Sir Horatio Davies). In it the proposed work was 
specified to be to take down and rebuild “the party 
structure ” therein referred to. The appellant’s first 
objection was to the second paragraph of the first 
head of the award, which provided that the words 
“ party structure ” were to be understood as apply- 
ing to the whole party structure, including such 
portions of it as were coloured blue, on the drawing 
marked “A” attached to the award. As the por- 
tions of the alleged party structure coloured blue 
were admittedly not a party structure, but the 
property of the appellant, he was obliged so 
far to sustain the appeal and to strike out of 
the award the second paragraph. The second 
paragraph of the award was by consent of both 
parties to be amended by adding thereto the words 
from section 95, sub-section 2, B, viz., that “a fair 
allowance, in respect of the disturbance and incon- 
venience caused to the adjoining owner shall 
be borne by the building owner.” The ap- 
pellant’s next objection was to the second section 
of the fourth head of the award, providing that the 
hoardings therein mentioned were not to encroach 
upon or project into the premises of the appellant for 
a greater distance than 2 ft. 6in., measured from 
the north face of the new party structure. The 
appellant contended that by building the party wall 
in the manner described by him a space of 6 in. 
and not 2 ft. 6 in. would be sufficient. Upon 
hearing the evidence he (the learned Commissioner) 
had arrived at the conclusion that the 2 ft. 
6 in. mentioned was essential to the proper con- 
struction of the new party structure. He must, 
therefore, dismiss the appeal so far as it related 
to the fourth head of the award. The appellant’s 
next objection was to the sixth head of the award, 
providing that the building owner might build the 
new party structure to a greater height than the old 
party structure. As his doing so would involve the 
destruction of the alleged party structure, the pro- 
perty of the appellant, he (the judge) must again so 
far sustain the appeal, and strike out that head of 
theaward. It wasunnecessary-to say anything upon 
the objection stated by the appellant to head three 
of the award, except that the pulling-down and 
rebuilding must be confined to what was admitted 
by both parties to be a “party structure.” No order 
was made as to costs.—City Press. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


SOME curious points arising out of the Workmen's 
Compensation Act were dealt with at the Birming- 
ham County Court on the 17th inst., in a judgment 
delivered by his Honour Judge Whitehorne. The 
case was one in which compensation was claimed 
under the Act by Thomas Williams, of Coleshill, 
journeyman painter, for injuries received while at 
work for Walter Upton, of Coleshill, on Septem- 
ber 14 last. His Honour said that the case was one of 
some novelty and difficulty under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1897. Williams, the appli- 
cant, was employed by the respondent, an “ under- 
taker” within the meaning of the Act at a dwelling- 
house at Elmdon, which the respondent was en- 
gaged in putting into good condition for letting. 
The applicant was a painter painting the walls of 
the hall. It was not necessary to put on paint 
from the point of view of repairs. The workman’s 
directions were to put on a certain amount of 
ornamentation as well as a coat of paint, and in 
painting the upper part of the walls he used a plank, 
one end of which rested on the rungs of a ladder 
placed against the sill of a window, while the other 
end rested on a pair of steps. The ladder slipped, 
and the plank on which the applicant was standing 
tripped up, the applicant falling to the floor and 
sustaining more or less serious injuries. No ques- 
tion of misconduct or contributory negligence on 
the workman’s part was raised. The height of the 
house from the level of the road was admitted to be 
less than than 30 ft. to the highest point of the walls 
—the crown of the gables. It was also admitted 


that the chimneys, or at any rate the highest part of 
them, reached to a height of more than 40 ft. from the 
roadway. From the medical evidence it appeared 
that the material injury suffered was the loss of 
nervous and muscular power in the hands and arms, 
which would prevent the applicant from working for 
a month to come, and it would probably be some 
considerable time before the applicant’s full force 
returned. Meanwhile his employer had been paying 
him 10s. a week, and it seemed practically certain 
that as soon as he was able to work he would be 
taken back into his employer’s service. Both sides 
in fact, wanted the case decided as purely a question 
of the construction of the Act. The question was 
whether, under the circumstances which he (the 
Judge) found as facts, the injury was caused to this 
workman in an employment within the Act, that 
was to say in or about a building exceeding 30 ft, 
in height which was being repaired by means of a 
scaffold. If it were so the applicant was entitled 
to the proper compensation under the Act. Other- 
wise, it was admitted, the applicant could not 
succeed. Taking the points in reverse order, it was 
clear that a scaffold must be a_ construction, an 
edifice consisting of several items furnishing a sort 
of platform on which a man or men might stand. 
Whether the erection was of greater or less com- 
plexity, of greater or less size and permanence, 
seemed to him to be immaterial. Once givena 
construction for such a purpose and of such a 
character, it was a scaffold under the Act. He 
decided, therefore, that this plank on the ladder 
was a scaffold within the Act. As to whether the 
work applicant was engaged in was a repair that 
had todo with the structure, no doubt there was a 
line to be drawn between mere decoration and 
repair. But to confine the definition of repair to 
injuries to the actual structure, the bricks and 
mortar, or the stone and timber of the building, 
was to read into the Act a limitation which was 
not there. Repair, under the Act, was con- 
trasted as something different from construction 

or demolition. It seemed to him to mean anything 

effected, the intention of which was to restore the 

whole construction, wholly or partially, to the state 
in which it was when perfect and complete for the 

purpose for which it was created—in' the case of a 

dwelling-house for ordinary use as a habitation. If 

this view were correct, it justified him in looking 

for guidance to the well-known cases on covenants 

for repairs. In these cases repairs included 

reasonable painting. Therefore, he decided that 

the painting of the hall in this particular case was 

repairing a building within the meaning of the Act. 

As to the height of the building, the Act gave no 

datum line from which to measure ; but the dictum of 

the Court of Appeal was that the datum line was to be 

the level of the street. As to whether they should 

measure up to the roof or to the top of the chimney 

the Act did not say, and there had been no decision. 

He held that it would be unjust to take the height of 

the chimney, which could be easily varie¢—for 

instance, by putting on or taking off a cowl, and 

that the height of the building within the meaning 

of the Act was the height to the ridge of the roof, 

or to the highest part of the parapet if that rose 

above the roof. He therefore decided that the 

house in this question was not 30 ft. in height. On 

this point, then, his judgment would be against the 

applicant. Had he found for the applicant, he 

should have fixed the compensation at half his 

ordinary wages—namely 17s. 6d. per week.—Mr. 

Pritchett, who had been instructed for the applicant, 

asked for a case to be stated on the last point, and 

added that Mr. Shakespeare, who appeared for the 

respondent when the evidence was taken, would 

probably ask for a case to be stated on the other 

two points.—Birmingham Post. 





POINT UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894. 

THE case of Woodthorpe v. Spencer and another 
came before a Divisional Court of Queen’s Bench, 
composed of Mr. Justice Lawrance and Mr. Justice 
Channell, on the 20th inst., on the appeal of Mr. 
Woodthorpe, the District Surveyor under the London 
Building Act, 1894, for the Northern Division of 
the City, who summoned before one of the City 
Aldermen the respondent, Mr. J. A. Spencer, for 
having between December 21, 1897, and January 5, 
1898, contrary,as it was alleged, to the provisions of 
the London Building Act, 1894, united a luilding 
known as 4$a and 46a, Basinghall-street, E.C., with 
a building known as 4, London Wall-avenue, and 
the other respondent, Mr. J. Husbands, with having 
committed and abetted the commission of the 
offence. The Building Act provides that buildings 
shall not be united except where they are wholly in 
one occupation or are constructed or adapted to be 
so, and it appeared that between the dates in question 
an opening or doorway was made between the two 
buildings on the first floor in spite of the appellant's 
refusal to sanction such a proceeding. This was 
said to constitute an offence against the Act, 
but it appeared that the original lease from the 
freeholder required that there should be an opening 
from end to end through the buildings, and con- 
necting Basinghall-street with London Wall-avenue, 
and that the building was originally erected with an 
opening in the wall between the two houses on the 





ground floor, so as to be available for occupation by 
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one or more tenants. To meet the requirements of 
tenants this opening was afterwards closed up, and 
an opening, according to the appellant, illegally 
made on the second floor. Subsequently to this the 
respondents, who occupied between them the two 
buildings, made the opening on the first floor, now 
complained of. The alderman dismissed the sum- 
mons, and their lordships, after hearing the argu- 
ments of counsel, affirmed the decision of the alder- 
man and dismissed the appeal with costs. 

Mr. Horace Avory and Mr. Daldy appeared as 
counsel for the County Council in support of the 
appeal; Mr. Cunningham Glen for Mr. Spencer ; 
and Mr. George Elliott for Mr. Husbands. 





UNSKILLED LABOUR: 
A QUESTION OF SUPERVISION. 

AT Brompton County-court -last- Friday, before 
His Honour Judge Stonor and a jury, George Rolfe, 
a labourer, living at Westbourne Park, claimed, 
under the Employers’ Liability Act, from Mr. Henry 
Lovatt, builder and contractor, of. Wolverhampton, 
2301. as compensation for injuries sustained, said to 
have been caused through negligence for which the 
defendant was responsible. Mr, Randolph was 
counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. Swanton 
defended. 

The plaintiff stated that on May 3 last, having 
been engaged by the defendant as general labourer 
for about two months, he was sent to work at some 
new flats at Fitz George-avenue, West Kensington. 
He was instructed by the timekeeper and material 
clerk, William Trudell, to assist in unloading and 
stacking some matchboarding and “skirting” in a 
passage, but was not shown how the boards were 
to be stacked. The boards had ‘been piled up 7 ft. 
or 8 ft., and, as he was turning round to get some 
more boards, the stack fell down, crushing him 
against the wall. He was at once conveyed to St. 
Gzorge’s Hospital, where it was found that both his 
legs were broken. He remained in the hospital for 
twelve weeks, and afterwards attended as an out- 
patient for twenty-five weeks. His average 
earnings while in defendant’s employ amounted to 
29s. a week. 

Cross-examined: He had been in the building 
trade for only eight or nine months, and had never 
stacked heavy timber before, although he had helped 
to stack light boards. He did not tell the foreman 
that he could not do the work. He maintained that 
three “labourers” should have a “leading hand” 
over them. 

Other labourers having described the accident, the 
house-surgeon at St. George’s Hospital said that the 
plaintiff was not likely ever to regain the free use of 
his limbs. 

Counsel for the defence: I submit, your Honour, 
that there is no case against my client. 

The Judge: The question is whether there was 
negligence in taking an unskilled man to do the 
work, That must go to the jury. 

For the defence, Frederick Trudell, the time- 
keeper and material clerk, stated that he instructed 
the plaintiff to assist in stacking the boards in 
question, but considered it quite unnecessary to tell 
him how the work should be done. He had never 
known a leading hand to be told off to supervise the 
work of ordinary labourers. There were plenty of 
“ties,” or cross pieces, for binding boards together 
about the job. 

The Judge said it was for the. jury to say (1) 
Whether Trudell was justified in assuming that the 
plaintiff knew how to stack the timber ? (2) Whether 
the accident happened through the negligence of 
the plaintiff in turning round and knocking over the 
timber? (3) Whether there was any defect in 
defendant’s ways and works ? (4) Whether there 
was neglect by not providing proper “ties” for 
Stacking the timber ? (5) Whether there was negli- 
gence in Trudell directing the plaintiff to stack the 
timber without seeing that “ties” were at hand, or 
in not giving directions for him to get them ? 

The jury found that Trudell was justified in 
assuming that the plaintiff knew how to stack the 
timber, and answered the other questions in favour 
of the defendant, for whom judgment was given. 





INFRINGEMENT OF ANCIENT LIGHTS OF 
A HOTEL IN RUPERT-STREET, W. 


THE case of Baker v. Lewis came before Mr. 
Justice Kekewich in the Chancery Division on the 
21st inst, on a motion by the plaintiff, the owner of 
Challis’s Hotel, in Rupert-street, W., for an: interim 
'njunction to restrain the defendant from building 
So as to obstruct the plaintiff’s ancient lights. 

Mr. Stewart Smith, in support of the motion, said 
that the plaintiff's hotel was on the west side of 
Rupert-street, looking east. A neighbouring build- 
ing of the height of 37 ft. was recently pulled down, 
and the defendant commenced to erect upon the 
Site a building which it was proposed should be 
78 ft. high, it being at the present time 71 ft. high. 
The obstruction of the plaintiff’s ancient lights was 
hot denied, and the unly issue was whether there 
Was a verbal agreement of compromise entered into 
between the parties on November 16 last. 

The learned Counsel said that: his ‘case was that, 
although the heads of agreement had been prepared 
the Parties had not been able to agree. 

a Lordship : That is a question I cannot decide 





Mr. Stewart "Smith said that the fact remained, 
that the plaintiff's ancient lights were admitted, and 
the obstruction was not denied, and his contention, 
therefore, was that he was entitled to an injunction 
to restrain the defendant, until thc hearing, from 
building so as to cause an admitted obstruction. 

Mr, C. E. Jenkins, Q.C., for the defendaat, said 
that his client began the building complained 
of in November, 1897, and no objection was made 
until October, 1898. Then the parties met, and, 
according to the defendant’s case, there was a 
binding agreement come to by which the defendant 
agreed to pay a sum of money. Afterwards the 
plaintiff sought to impose further terms, which the 
defendant was quite willing to consider, but could 
not agree on the point raised, so he fell back on 
the old agreement. This was not like the case of 
running up a wall, but it would be a most serious 
thing to stop the defendant building. 

In the result the learned Judge directed that the 
motion should stand over till the 27th inst. 








EXETER ANCIENT LIGHT CASE: 
MANDATORY INJUNCTION GRANTED. 


THE case of Smith v. the Devon and Exeter 
Turkish Bath Company, Limited, concluded before 
Mr. Justice Byrne, on the 23rd inst., an action 
brought by the plaintiffs, the trustees of the building 
and premises known as Providence Chapel, on the 
east side of Northernhay-street, Exeter, for a 
mandatory injunction restraining the defendants 
from allowing to remain erected such part of their 
building as obstructed the access of light to certain 
windows in the chapel and class rooms to a greater 
degree or extent than such parts of certain alms- 
houses as formally occupied the site of the 
defendant's building obstructed thesame. There was 
an alternative claim for damages. The defence was 
a general denial. 

Mr. Eve, Q.C., and Mr. A. F. Peterson were 
counsel for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Foote, Q.C., and 
Mr. R. J. Parker for the defendants. 

It appeared that, prior to 1895, certain almshouses 
stood on the site of the defendants’ building, and 
these almshouses had existed for a number ef years. 
The almshouses were at one end 24 ft. 10 in. from 
the front of the chapel and 22 ft. 6 in. at the other 
end, and were 17 ft. 9 in. high at one end opposite 
the chapel and 19 ft. gin. at the other. Those alms- 
houses were pulled down in 1895, and the defendants 
erected the building complained of on the site but ata 
greater distance from the front of the chapel than the 
almshouses were, the frontages being put back about 
3 ft.8in. The height of the defendants’ building 
was 31 ft. 6 in. at one point, 34 ft. 3 in. at another, 
and 37 ft. at another. The windows of which the 
plaintiffs complained as having been obstructed by 
the defendants’ building were five windows in the 
chapel itself and four windows in the class-rooms 
below, all of which looked out on Northernhay- 
street. The defendants commenced the erection of 
their building in March, 1897. On July 1, 1897, 
when the defendants’ building was not above the 
line of the old almhouses, the work was inter- 
rupted by a strike in the building trade at Exeter, 
and work had to be suspended until September 13, 
when work was resumed ; soon after which the 
plaintiffs alleged they noticed an interference 
with their light by reason of the defendants’ 
building. Negotiations between the parties took 
place, and on October 9 the defendants entered into 
an undertaking not to build higher than the spring 
of the windows on the top floor pending an 
amicable arrangement. Subsequently, on the 
plaintiffs threatening to apply for an injunction, it 
was suggested that the whole matter in dispute 
should be referred to arbitration. This, however, 
came to nothing, and the defendants re-commenced 
to build on November 4. The writ was issued two 
days later. The plaintiffs after the action was 
commenced applied on motion for an interim 
injunction, but on that occasion the judge ordered 
that the matters in dispute should stand till the 
trial, on the defendants undertaking to “ pull 
down ” if so ordered at the trial. 

His lordship, after hearing a great deal of evidence 
on one side and the other, in giving judgment said 
that he had come to the conclusion that the light 
coming to the defendants’ class-rooms had been 
materially interfered with. One argument had been 
founded on the suggestion that a portion of the 
site of the old almshouses, not yet built upon, 
afforded a certain amount of diffused light which 
was sufficient compensation for any light of 
which the plaintiffs had been deprived, and 
that, -therefore, he was not to say there was 
obstruction. But he came to the conclusion that, as 
the building stood, the light coming to those class- 
rooms had been materially interfered with. It was 
clear that there should be an order to pull down 
some portion of the defendants’ building. He could 
not do better than adopt the angle of forty-five 
degrees obstruction rule, and in doing so, and having 
regard to the narrowness of the thoroughfare and the 
other circumstances in the case, he was disposed to 
think he was giving the defendants the Lenefit of the 
rule rather than imposcing something stronger than he 
might impOse. Accordingly his lordship held that 
the plaintiffs were entitled to a mandatory injunc- 
tion directing the defendants +o pull down in 
accordance with a line which should allow obstruc- 
tion to the angle of 45 deg., defendants to pay the 
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costs. The operation of the injunction was sus- 
pended for six weeks to allow the parties to come to 
some arrangement if possible. 


+--+ 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, JANUARY 27. 

Institution of Junior Engineers. — Professor J. A 
Ewing, F.R.S., on ‘‘ Measurements of Elasticity” (at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel). 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. F. C. Grimley on “King’s Lynn Water Works. 
8 p.m.° 





SATURDAY, JANUARY 28. 

South Kensington Museum (Lecture Theatre).—Dr. 
Lockyer on ‘‘ Astronomical Instruments.” I. 3-30 p.m. 

St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society. — The Annual 
Meeting (at the Chapter Bese 2.30 p.m, - 

Institution of Junior Engineers.—Anniversary Dinne 
(at the Westminster Palace Hotel). 7 p.m. 
"London and Provincial Builders’ Foremen’s Asso- 
ciation.—Mr. Isaac Young on “ Sanitation (Metropolitan 
and Some of the Laws Relating Thereto.” 8.30 p.m. 


Monpay, JANUARY 30. 


Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall (Free Lectures on 
Matters connected with Building).—Mr. J. Mansergh on 
“* The Bringing of Water to Birmingham from the Welsh 
Mountains ”—witn iantern illustrations. 8 p.m. : 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Dr. Samuel Rideal 
on “‘ Bacterial Purification of Sewage.” III. 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 31. 
Northampton Institute, Clerkenwell.—Lectuces on 
Medizval Architecture, by Mr. Francis Bond, _M.A. 
IV.—‘' The Early Christian Churches.” 7.45 p.m. a 
Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. Edward F., 
Strange on “‘ The Centenary Exhibition of Lithographs, 
with Remarks on Further Developments of the Art.” 


4-30 Pim. on 

Lnstitution of Civil Engineers.—Papers to be further 
discussed :~1. “f The Effects of Wear upon ‘Steel Rails, 
by Mr. William G. Kirkaldy. 2. ‘‘On the Microphoto- 
graphy of Steel Rails,” by Sir William Roberts-Austen. 
3.. Time permitting, paper to be read: ‘‘ The Waterworks 
of the Madras Presidency,” by Mr. J. A. Jones. 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY I. 

Royal Archeological -Institute. — (1) “ Christian 
Emblems at St. David’s Cathedral,” by Mr. A. C. Fryer ; 
(2) A Saxon Crypt, Sidbury Church, Devon,” by Mr. 
Walter Cave. 4 p.m. ; 

British Archeological Association.—Mr. C. H. Comp- 
ton, V.P., on ‘‘ The Marches of Wales.” 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. Dixon H. Davies on “ The Cost 

f M ipal Enterprise.” 8 p.m. ris 
. Builders’ ewes and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

_ .THurspAy, FEBRUARY 2. 
let Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. By 

pany ah of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
Millbank Station of the London Hydraulic Power Supply 
Company. 2.30 p.m. 

Fripay FEBRUARY 3. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Christopher Whall on 
‘Stained Glass”—with practical demonstration. 7. 30 p.m. 

Royal Institution. — Dr. Victor Horsley on “ The 
Roman Defences of South-East Britain.” 9 p.m. 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—Sixteenth Annual 

i , Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 p.m. ? 

"ae ~ oat West of. Scotland Technical College 
(Architectural Cra“tsman’s Society). — Discussion on 
“* Building Deficiencies,” to be opened by Mr. Isaac Low. 
38p.m, : 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 

Architectural Association.—First Spring} Visit, to the 
Iton Hotel, Haymarket. 3 p.m. ~ 
SBrisssh ‘Tustitute of Certified Carfenters.—Visit to 
Russell Hotel at 3 p.m. Meeting at 6 p.m., paper by 

Mr. J. D. Maenair on ‘‘ Sound in Buildings. 

South Kensington Museum (Lecture Theatre).—Dr. 

Lockyer on ‘‘ Astronomical Instruments.” II. 3.30 p.m. 
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| Seats for Water Closets. 








RECENT PATENTS : 
ACCEPTED SPECIFICATIONS. 


Open to Opposition until March 18. 

.] 29,505, Lodge,"Magnetic Telegraphy]and Tele, 
patito? eas oe Bower, Water Gas. 731, Bousfield- 
Detachable Roller Frame for Sliding-doors. 835, Atkin, 
son, Current Motors. 949, Wernick, and 24,657, 
Wachtl, Vices. 963,#Dresser. Bascule Elevators. 1,002. 
Voysey & Wilson,+ Electricity Measuring ‘ Instruments- 
1,011, Bott, Holders or Sockets for Electrical In 
candescent Lamps. 1,212, .Woolheim, Automaticaf 
Syphons. 1,819, .Kelly & Roantree, Carbide o. 
Calcium. 2,337, Guttridge, Bricks and Building Blocks 
2,754, Carlyle & Shannon, Dove-tailing Machines. 3,016; 
Fletcher, Neil, & Fletcher, Russell & Co., Gas and Oi 
Condensing Stoves. 3,365, Sinclair & Aitken, Telephone 
4,919, Voigt & Haeffner, Registering or Re- 
5,021, Pocock, Pocock, & Nevett, 
5,029, — Bn verve 
Apparatus for Arc Lamps._ 5,034, Bastian, Electrolytic 
electrical Meters. 5,065, Davis,& Conrad, Arc; Lamps. 
5.117, Sankey, Sheet-metal Baths. 5.138, Adams, Water- 
closets. 5,261, Walker, Chimney Pots or Ventilating 
Terminals. 5,565, Day and others, Ladders, Trestles, &c. 
5,733), Lewis, Stone-Sawing Machine Attachments. 5,755, 
Gill, Moulding and Pressing Bricks, &c. 5,793,*Pitt and 
others, Grab-working Apparatus. 6,025, Sykes, Draw and 
Junction boxes for Electrical Mains. 6,631, Green, 
Building Blocks, Tiles, &c. 6,840, Nilsson, Air-heating 
Stove. 7,393, Glover & Glover, Gas-heaters, such as 
Stoves, &c. 7,485. Hussey, Float Valve. Ret Murray, 
Cutting Roofing Tires, &c. 9,438, Glover & Glover, mo 
blast Appliances. 15,038, Harrison, Sash-fasteners for 
Windows. 15,447. Agar, Folding-chair with Table and 
Easel Combined. 17,657, Medbery, Potter, & ene Pipe 
and Conduit Couplings. 18,067, Shackleton, Circular-saw 
Guards. 18,796, Corby, Corby, & Mayer, Moulding Dough 
and similar Plastic Substances. 21,059, Terrey, Treating 
Air for Ventilating, Healthful, and Like Purposes. 
22,319, Foley, Buildin Tiles. 23,061, Klause, Two-way 
Connecting Piece for Hot and Cold. Water Delivery Pipes - 


Systems. 
cording Apparatus. 
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ranch is needed, the socket of the branch projects inside 


a ringed stop so as to disengage the carbon ; the lamp-plate 
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COMPETITIONS. CONTRACTS— Continued. rovit 
} be di 
PR late. 
Designs Forms of Tender, &c. | Tender et 
5 Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. ’ to be 21; 
Nature of Work By whom Advertised. Premiums. ae Supplied by PR he win 
— OTHE 
Additions t aa r pe Alterati Workh ry een Wilton (Wilts.) Union | J. Harding & Son, Archt. Mati 
Memorial Hall and Art Gallery 222.2.) eatin yoo | Soe toe sea | ah unceipe 58, Hieh-st. Salisbury ..| Feb. vente 
*Market Hall and Shops ........ Leeds Corp. ........-+ | 1500. ; 1002. ; and 50/....... | June 1 Surveyor’s Materials ................ M‘dhurst R.D.C. .... tt een Surv. Council de discs 
ie ae: Tike elk eet or (Se ee FRE RIT . lugs 
ee ee - ———— {| Sewers, &c. Willaston, Cheshire...... Wirral R.D.C. ........ | H. Hughes, Surv. 5, Birch- oe 
Sewers, &c. Willaston, Cheshire road, Bebingto a Wirral na with 
*V-rious Materials..............++ ....| Newington Vestry.... | L. J. Denham, Vestry Hall, the « 
CONTRACTS. wielipiones: Walworth, 8B. ........| do, jectic 
Public Hall, Library, &c. King-street, B. O. P. Heywood, Archt. such 
CT Fr Season Salford Corp. «seeee.. | Town Hall.............. Feb, 7 ina 
i aa Bridge, Godley-road............ C201.) Bialifax Corp. <..004:; | BR. §. Escott, C.H2. Town | cos 
. ‘enders dpledenwecks Obaisce ; 0, one z 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. sag of a &e. to be Sewers (44 miles) ...........066 ..e...| Ayr (N.B.) Commrs. .. | J. Eaglesham, C.E. Ayr .. | Feb. 8 outel 
upp: y delivered. a eae ee Bicester R D.C. ...... | G. Walsh, Council Offices} do. ther 
Refure Destructor and Electricity C. Botterill, Town Hall, fle 
Rowd Making and Paving Works Surveyor's Dept. Towa DMEM eK ainacciicsp sings) cieesanauslese Fulham Vestry ...... wr See... .---: do, blocl 
+ nobllerdalestrost ...-....-. ees Lewisham B. of W. ..| Hall, Catford............| Jam. 31 SS Se Sevety Senay, Soe aarti Infirmary, Sligo ........ "| Feb. 9 a1 
0 aking an aving Works, 7 .D.C. ....| H. Hurd, Surv. Council cel 
Aitken and Barmeston-roads...... do. do. do, Moking-up Park-rd............+.0+4+- seeeeeiiaes IN cine, Jaatacea Feb. 10 as 
Market Hall, &. .........-.-0000+0+: Ilfracombe U.D.C..... 7S Sean Ces Wall, Gates, &c, Kent-st. ...... York Corp. ...+e+++.. | A. Creer, Engr. Guildhall, ‘a 
ovcccsseccsesess «es- | Feb. ee ons 5 Ee Se 0, a 
Club House, Mossley, nr. Manchest socccece T. Cook, Archt.39, Victoria- wececccccceee | A. E. White, City Engr. tl 
va lg Ea Larne (Ireland) Union | willaines, Manchester -. | do, RPI «++ +0 000++s wiitin A *-pdaendaaeeed arm pe 
ons to Workhouse ............ rhe (Ire! nion . Hay, e Workhouse, .eeee | 9- Mansergh, Engr. 5, * 
sl ca rere recy | do, sealed ieateaeeaaaiardeibiaaes pos eee Victoria-st. éw... sees de. Loh 
ouse, &c. amstown, near ames organ, Archt. l ; D.C. «. | C.H.Cooper, Counc: ces so a 
PE. Gano chupesnsacoesoesvane TAK BO0..000<000 coe — Chambers, 4 *Isolation Hospital...............+.++. Patten 2-8 Broadway, gy Feb. 13 out | 
AEG .ccccccccecccccs 0. .| W. D. , C.E. - 
Power House, Offices, &. ............ British lectricTraction| Jones & Howiands, ‘Archt. | SS RRMA 60+ 0000008 amines i Speetenewe do, as 
» bi bebenoke odec , Wind-st. Swansea.... 0. .D.C..... | T. Hibbert,Sur. Cirencester] Feb. 14 
Schools, Anglesey, N. Wales ........ Rhosybol Sch. Bd..... | R. Davies, Archt. 125, eeattline te Bt Gece Church, Leeds epee . H. Walker, Archt. 8, Upper sash 
Technical School, Balliol-road Bootle Corp g Reid, Gury. 7, West-|  “” ver gills Gone, Euges.| ‘oin 
ol-road........ OEP. 0 -c0- cece jurv. 7, West- J ; iD ye ae ae Ashton-under-Lyne,&c.| G. H. & Sons, Engrs. join 
‘ minster-chambers, = fn a STN Waterworks Commte. 3, be gag 4 8.W. eck do, lat 
alls , Liverpool.... le eer 8 . nee, EB. re 
Widening Bridge, Horninglow-street| Burton-on-Trent Corp. ¢.t. cquem, Boro Engt. . Pipe Sewers (2,680 yards) ............ ae Ss eS ee de. 
‘own Hall ..... » abenas 0. eesee. | 0. C. Robson, Offices, the 
Road Works, Arthur-street, Hove.... <oakeein Borough Surv. Town Hall, " *Bxtension of Pablic Offices .......... ee oe. yh Kilburn, N.W. do. upWw 
DVO. cccrcccccccc-cocece 0. do, do. 
IG ic sctsesccssivcssshsssceske Finn Valley Co-op. | M. A. Robinson, Richmond- Ptr So SR > an do, - 
is ry Soc. ..... see.» | st. Londonderry ........ do. *Works and Materials (various) ...... do. do do, turr 
Workmen's Dwellings................ Richmond T.C. ...... —— _ Town Hall, iin 2 *Public Offices Rugby U.D.O. ........ | D. G@. Macdonald, Council war 
Le eae eee Pa Prewrereiae sr St rer ap eee Offices, Rugby .......... Feb, 15 int 
TEPC ROMN, BG)o2osccsisecseases ...| Llandudno U.D.C..... | E. P. Stephenson, Engr. Whinstone, &. ... f South Shields Corp. .. | 8. E. Dusenea. th. Ghapier- in li 
Ckurch Walks,Llandudno| do, inline liga ht ae aa amid row, South Sbields...... do, 
Drainage Works .......... . sees igrenene (Lancs.) ee Archt. Stock- be *Erecting Workhouse Buildings ......] Hastings Union ...... > Have- Feb. 16 ual 
oD.O. oo -cccccces «| DOFt ..000. sbanbaaiedcope® . ock-road, ngs ....| Feb. 
Cast Iron Water Mains, &c..... .... | Worthing Oorp, ...... _— 0.E. Town do * Jewers, Lampholes, &c. and Concrete J . B. — Millstone- — drai 
Flagging Works, Stockport-road ....| Levenshulme U.D.C.. | J. Jepson, Surv. Guardian-| nhmnmtue. Ss kw wi the 
chwbrs, Stockport ...... oe See ee ee ea U.D.C. .......++0e0+. | As Dodgeon,Council Offices} Feb, 22 pen 
Footbridge, Winlaton Mill ....... .. oat -on - Tyne *Exhibition Buildings ................ Glasgow International| F. A. ealey, 141, 2 
| ere Hy. Dalton, Council Offices} - do. Exhibition .......... Buchanan-st. Glasgow .. | Mar. 15 inv 
Stables, East-end, Brook ... ........ Chatham Corp. . .... po ae Se. a. *Works and Materials (various) ...... “Westminster Vestry .. += +4 been g a ccacaihia wit! 
tary-rd. $0 " , Caxton-st. 8.W.... | See advt. 
*Tarrah Wood Paving ................ Hampstead Vestry.... | Surveyor, Vestry Hall.... do, ' , ee ' ; Log 
*Lavatory Accommodation at| St. George's in’ the|G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Th Pe ~ amammmene hee lean phe 
ee eS chcbenecere East Guardians...... | Cable-street, E........ ooo Seb, 8 aA ia oo oe MO ee W. Slater, 9, High-street, the 
Additions Business Premises, Great tie, aat icvcai 0 6=6=6—lCi‘z|j|;i= t=‘ (‘a‘‘t‘CORSSCNCSCNCNSSCSN Minor eee WHEAWAM ...00000500065 do, 2 
eememmbenseenmeatootenees: linet ~~ ~yammnetbeavees ai Factory, Worthiag ............45 -++.]B. Fry & Oo... .....| Clayton & Black, om P We 
eoeeseecces eee e 152, North-st. Br 0 Oe 7 
Alterations at Asylum, Lancaster....| Visitors .............. | Superintendent, County Ten H-:uses, Elland-rd. Holbeck,Leeds| T. Cromack ......e...| F.. W. Bhodes, Archt. T. 
LunaticAsylum,Lancaster| do, : Upper Wortley, Leeds .. do, silic 
School, Staincross, neat Barnsley ....| Darton Sch. Bd....... | Senior & Clegg, Archt. 15, Nurses’ Home. Coatsworth-road. L. H. Armour, 16, West- acic 
Sininietiiaties imei eects Mao ~ —y a ‘ do, GWA <..cecccvcccccs csseesed pereeeice Pena agers ge pases do. cip 
. seeeeaeeanet WG. 000 ‘Oitoe, tn ry : Two PairsVillas,Ben Rhydding, Yorks. sveecee gt tion 7 radtord ite (1) 
bose smaseetnceesns 0. i 4 i d B 5 . 1S | 
Beworage Works ......ssseseeeeee+-.] Wellingborough R.D.0.| J. B. Everard, C.K. 6, Mill- ‘Se Oe ee. | ee ad¢ 
tl {ignecttreet, Leicester. do, || Durham ........sseeeseeseeeeeeees as > ae |< glianten—iel dof = 
ons rove Brewery, Ludden- . FB. . . L. " B 1 ht. Huntley- 
den Foot, Halifax .......:0..0+00 peieuei Bank-chambers, Halifsx| do, ac — eiconcaien Oe oa ging ‘peterborough =”. do. pic 
House, Bridge-terrace, Armfield J. Norman, 24, Bridge- Kerbing, Flags, &c.. .... ....... ...| Atherton (Lancs.) soos 
in, Durham .............-.00. oreecece terrace, Armfiald Plain. . do, 2 ee .... | D. Schofield,Council Offices} do. sla 
Iron and Steel Work at Electric J. Cooper, Burgh Engr. ra 
Lighting Station............. ....-| Edinburgh Corp. ....| 1, Parliament-square .... do. - ——-- gra 
*Dining Hall, &c. at Workhouse ......| Kingston Union...... w. * ieee, ee by. 
mouth-road, Kingston-on- pat 
Thames .... veces | Feb. 4 PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. ist 
Whinstone (2,600 tons) Slag, &c.......| Eecrick (Yorks.)R.D.C.| Surv. Council Offices, 1, are 
Museum-st. York........ do, 
Additions to Schools, Carlton, Yorks, |Lofthouse-with-Oarlton| W. E. Richardson, Archt. Applica- Be 
. Sch. Bd. ............ | 28 Bond-street, Leeds .. do Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salery. , tion to Pl 
Additions to Business Premises, ©. F. Thompson, Archt. | be in. age 
George-street, Lancaster .......... F. Wolfenden ........ | The Arcade, Laucaster ..| do. | car 
Broken Granite............+ eeeeeeee| Norfulk O.C,..........| The Olerk, Shirehall, | 
orwich ........ Poa do. *Architectural Assistant............ --| Southport Corp. ...... | 32. per week .............. | Feb. 1 F . wa 
*Cast Iron Pipes and Special Castings} Cork Corp. .......... | H.A. Outler, Town Hall| Feb. 6 *Borough Surveyor ......... «++ -+--| Hemel Hempstead | che 
Additions to Chapel, Nelson, Lancs.. ooveeese H. Whitaker, Archt. 21, WC. ..seseeseeceeeee | 1500. per annum..........| Feb. 7 2 
Market-eq. Nelson ...... do. *Engineering and Surveying Assistant] Huddersfield Corp..... 0. | Feb. 10 Ac 
Additions to Schools ..........++++..| Normanton(Derby)Sch.| Naylor & Sale, Archt. Iron- *Building Inspector ..... peccccccece ..| Willesden D.C........ | 1500. rising to 2007. per an. | Feb. 14 Ge 
| See ARE ae do, *District Surveyor ..... saeheeneeede ...| Sheffield Corp......... | 2307. per annum .........+ | No date the 
she 
; , ee ae — : , rg pla 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p.iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. vii. viii. & xxi. Public Appointments, pp. xviii. xix. & xxl of { 
; \ coy 
=—- et 2 
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23,128, Arnold, Cutting Device for use by Paperhangers. | admixture of blue clay (1} parts), shale (3), and freestone | either of the two flanged parts of the collar to fit into the inv 
23,900, Valder, Weighing Machines, Scales, &c. 23,990, | rock, to which is added some porous material, such as| main. The branch socket may be separate from or form a the 
essner, Fire-grates. 24,103, Henze & Barg, Inverted | cotton or flax, and, it may be, a little ammonia and tar. | part of the flange. é rol 
Incandescent Gas or Vapour Burner. 24,405, Mauser, | When formed into a paste the compound can be applied by | 21,069.—FASTENINGS FOR Doors, SasHEs, CasE- tog 
Hinges. 24,800, Davies, Window and similar Sash | meansof a trowel to the surface or joint. MENTS, &c.: A. Barter.—A link has a set-screw, and is the 
Fasteners. 24,902, Bandel & Klinik, Catch reenen for 20,974.—-Gas STOVES AND FirE Burners: £. W. T. | mounted upon a bracket on one of the sashes so that it can of 
Hoists. 24,939, Martini, Closets, Urinals, &c. 25,268, | Richmond.—As a modification of No. 21,574, of 1894, the | engage with a hook on the other sash, the two sashes being 
Rammoser, Réohrs, & Réhzson, Automatical Ignition | inventor has devised a small auxiliary light for gas-stove | drawn together by a tightening of the screw in the link 
Mantles. 26,250, Phare, Coin-controlled Mechanism for | and fire-burners which is intended to re-light the main | after the latter has been placed over the hook. The link 
Automatical Delivery of a Pre-determined Quantity of | burner when it is extinguished by either design or mis- | may be fitted to slide in grooves in the end of a cylindrical SC 
Liquid. per ; acam on wy tap “ the supply pipe bears against | pivot, or guided by pins placed far enough apart > allow 
Abstracts 0; Patented Inventions another cam on the tap that passes the supply to the | it to be depressed when its operation is not required. 
y Patented Inventions, auxiliary light when the two valves are pe in such a] 21,089.—PLucG Cocks: Landers, Feary, & Clark.—In : 
20,91 -—Coin-FrEip Execrriciry Merrers: /. C. | manner that the two taps are opened together, and that | order to convert a stop and waste cock into a right or left : 
Raphael.—Upon a shaft, to be turned by hand by means of | the supply-pipe tap may then be turned at will without | hand cock the inventors put the handle’s head upon a Gr 
a coin-freed mechanism, is a cam which will close a gap | affecting the other tap until the latter is closed by the | squared projection of the plug, so that its stop meets one of 
between two separating terminals, and an_ electro- | operator. two shoulders as soon as the plug-way forms a connection 
magnetical switch cuts off the current. The action of the 20,980.—Mou vinG Bricks, Tires, &c.: MV. Colier. | between the main and the house-service pipes, a stop upon Re 
cam upon the terminals depends upon the shifting of its] —The mould-box, which may be lined with steel plates | the plug meets one of the shoulders as the plug is turned 
shaft by a solenoid that acts in opposition to weights or a| that project above its upper edge, slides upon vertical | back, thus connecting the service pipe with the waste 
spring, and the shaft is driven at variable speeds, which | bolts on which are coiled springs that press it upwards to a | nozzle by means of two passages. 
depend upon the wheels—of different diameters—thereon, | limited amount, the plunger has rounded or bevelled edges 21,110.—ELECTRICAL ARC Lamps AND __GLOBE- 
that come into gear with wheels upon a parallel shaft whose | to bear against similar edges on the loose plates forcing | Hotpers: Adlgemeine Llektricitats-Gesselischaft (a Ol 
rate of rotation is uniform. them outwards and preventing the escape of clay by their | Berdin).—For a clutch lamp having an enclosed arc, the 
20,044.—FLusHING Latrines: Duckett & Son, J. | pressure against the lining plates of the mould-box, whilst | upper carbon is passed through a circular clutch, to which 
Duckett, & J. W. Bullock.—The basins discharge into a | air can escape through holes in the plates, but clay cannot | an electro-magnet’s armature (carried on a plate which H 
trough which has a double-sealed trap connected to the | escape rere | to the upper die being rabbeted to fit the | sustains the inner globe and lower carbon) is connected by 
cistern by an air-pipe whose upper end is turned down in | box’s inside lining ; when the brick or tile is placed into | levers and links; the upper carbon is centrically main- 
the flushing-pipe, and whose top is open to an air-chamber. | the mould the upper die is forced downwards, and the | tained by means of a cover upon the inner globe, wh.ch 
In the operation of flushing the trough is discharged by the | mould-box with it at the same time. rests thereupon and is kept in position by guide-rods, Fr. 
exhaustion of air from the ‘crown of the trap; when air| 21,003,—REPAIR OF Gas AND WaTER Mains, Pires, | the bottom of a cylindrical casing, which is suspended by Sh 
enters the chamber and passes to the trap the siphonical | &c. : 4. Z. Barnett.—The device consists of an elongated | hooks and a slimg, receives the outer g obe which. 1s 
action is arrested. The sink ceerenge is received by means | collar or socket, which is fitted over the pipes or mains, | cemented therein. The clutch comprises a block, having ‘ 
of a channel in the covering stone of the chamber for the | and has two flanged parts, strengthened with webs, and | radial slots for rollers, together with a rounded slot for the 
waste water-closet tipping-tank. bolted together. A ridge on the upper flange fits into a | short axles on the rollers; a lowering of the clutch moves 
20,966.—Non-cONDUCTING COVERING AND Composi- mom in the lower flange with lead or other packing ; if a | the rollers outwards and upwards as they impinge against 
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Tests upon a casing, being retained in position by means of 
pins that engage in slots in the sling, so as to close the 
outer globe and the c lindrical casing above it. ; , 

91,185.—GULLEY Traps: J. Johnson.—The invention 
affects gulley traps made under No. 10,028 of 1896, 
wherein is substituted a trapping-bowl carried by a plate 
instead of one made in a piece with the outlet; if the 
outlet is P-shaped the bowl is not required, the pipe being 

rovided with guide-feathers, whilst the silt-box also can 
Be dispensed with by making the pipe extend beyond the 

late. 
P 21,233e-SAFETY SUSPENDING OR RETAINING AP- 
pARATUS FOR Hoists, WINDLASSES, WINCHES, AND 
OTHER LiFTING AppLIANCES: W. 7. Eades & 7. 
Matthews.—To improve their No. 17,948 of 1897 the in- 
ventors have devised a contrivance whereby a pair of 
discs which have inclined meeting faces and projecting 
lugs respectively upon their inside peripheries, is placed 
within a recess of the framing of a geared pulley-block ; 
the discs are rotated upon one another by means of a pro- 
jection on the spindle wh’ch the hand-wheel turns, and in 
such a manner that they move out of contact with the 
closing-plate, but if the load falls the discs are rotated upon 
one another by a projection on a loose pinion so that their 
outer sides press upon the closing-plate and the bottom of 
the recess, and in so doing form a brake; by a modification 
the contrivance may be applied to ungeared pulley- 
blocks. 

21,266.—Door Cuecxs: 3B. Turner.—The arm of a 
T-shaped lever is connected to the piston-rod of a check 
cylinder, which is pivotted to the ‘cross-bar of the framing, 
and teeth on the lever engage with correrponding recesses 
on the arm of the door pivot. When the door is opened a 
groove on the boss of the door pivot’s arm engages with a 
pin upon one of the two extended arms of the T-shaped lever, 
so as to thereby prevent the lever and piston from shifting 
out of position until the closing of the door again brings the 
teeth into engagement. 

21,386.—Winbows : J. Hayton.—For sliding stiles, with 
sashes pivotted thereto, which may be readily reversed, or 
removed, the inventor provides that the bolt or pivot which 
joins the sash to the stile shall turn either within a slotted 
plate or between bearing-plates, and shall be removed by 
raising the pivot out of the slot or by taking away one of 
the bearing-plates. When the pivot handle is turned 
upwards into a horizontal position the stile is drawn tightly 
against the sash and holds it in place; when the handle is 
turned downwards the sash is released by the forcing out- 
wards of the stile—a pin or screw entering a helical groove 
in the pivot. The stiles are T-shaped in section, and slide 
in linings and beads. 

21,394.—URINALS: P. Bright.—The novelty lies in an 
arrangement whereby each stall of a system of urinals shall 
drain into the gutter by means of an open-topped channel ; 
the gutter and the several channels are covered by a 
pivotted grating. 

21,435-—PLuG Cocks: S. Bam/forth.—The object of the 
invention is to prevent corrosion where the valve is coated 
with lead or similar material; around the ends of the 
passage-ways through the plug are put end rings of 
phosphor-bronze or other hard metal ; by another method 
the whole interior of the passages may be similarly lined. 

21,456.—CEMENT, CONCRETE, ARTIFICIAL STONE OR 
Woop, PRESERVATIVE ComposiTion, &c.: C. Heap & 
T. Oddy.—To a solution of chloride of magnesium and 
silicate of soda is added a small quantity of hydrochloric 
acid, and silica and lime are added to the gelatinous pre- 
cipitate obtained from the solution: for the making of 
(1) bricks, tiles, artifical stone, and similar goods, the mass 
is rendered plastic (for purposes of moulding) by the 
addition of water, and various broken or powdered 
materials—such as ground or broken glass, quarry marble 
or stone-cutting refuse, asbestos, plaster of Paris, fine 
quartz, refuse sand from glass works, clay, sawdust, cork, 
slag, sheet-iron cuttings, wood and paper pulp, fibre, shale, 
gravel, retort-scale, ironstone, hay, staw, &c. ; (2) cement, 
by drying the material and then grinding it; and (3) a 
paint or coating for metal work, a small amount of arsenic 
is added—an addition that is also made if metal clippings 
are incorporated with the composition. 

21,473-—VALVES AND Cocks (BALL AND FLOAT): A. 
Platford.—An india-rubber valve or cushion bearing 
against a seating at the curved end of the service pipe is 
carried upon the float arm, if the cock is placed under the 
water—in which position the noise will be lessened—a 
chain connects the lever tc the float. 

21,492.—DRAINS AND GULLEY Traps: W. Crowther.— 
A circular trap, made in one casting, is divided by a ver- 
tical partition that extends along nearly all of its length, 
then one half of the trap is divided into two quadrant- 
shaped portions, which are covered in with a semi-circular 
plate ; the water passes through the outer chamber into one 
of the quadrant shaped portions, whence, flowing over the 
covering plate, it finds its way down the discharge pipe. 

21,515.—SAWING OF STONE: S. Keighley & R. T. 
Har disty.—In order to reduce the wear of the pillars the 
inventors adopt adjustable wearing plates, against which 
the frames may bear, and furnished with (or without) 
rollers, The plates are secured in slides that rise or fall 
together with the frame, by means of their attachment to 
the other slides from which the frame swings, or by means 
of additional rollers resting on the frame. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
January 12.—By Hornpy & CRANSWICK (at 
ea). 
freehold farm, contain- 





' orns 
Great Cowden, Yorks.—A 
INE 2090 2. eto cea’ eet eee nave diated 
January 16.—By J. & R. Kemp. 
Regent’s Pk.—5, Osnaburgh-ter., and 4, Frederick- 


£2,600 


| Notting : “hee Silchester-ter., u.t. 64 yrs., 
g.r. 62, 

3a, Acklam-rd., u.t, 62 yrs., g.r. 52, 10S., r. 342. 
325, Ladbrook-grove, u.t. 64 yrs., g.t. 107, 10S., 


WOH TH THE SO OHHH HEHE SHEE EH EE OEES 


11, Raymede-st., u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. 72, 10S. ...+.. 175 
49, Swinbrook-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 72., r. 282. .. 285 
39, Blagrove-rd., u.t. 63 yrs., g.r. 62., r. 287..... 205 
Westbourne Pk.—43, All Saints’-rd., u.t. 62 yrs., 
i Teel We cnc cnanedheenadacusdecexees 300 
23, Edenham-st., u.t. 61 yrs., gor. 72, ..... ada 170 
January 18.—By Fietp & Sons. 
Hyde Pk.—14 and 14a, Lancaster-st., u.t. 39 yrs., 
Wile Sth waco catenas eaaen widtewewuwatewesaes 1,000 
2, Brook-mews North, u.t. 39 yrs., g.r. 42, «... 330 
Old Kent-rd.—y3, 95, and 96, y acs 3 andi u.t. 56 
Vitis Slo 1G 108s ccc eccwans siuetecsuccueees 930 
Camberwell.—Camberwell-rd., i.g.r. 452., u.t. 62 
Wiis Gale BAR occas couseas a edacenuevenwaewe 615 
Mansion-st., i.g.r. 30/., ust. 62 yrs., g.r. 152..... 280 
Blackfriars.—7, Bennett-st., f., r. 942. 5S. ....-+4. 960 
By Bearp & Son. 
Bayswater.—Chepstow Tavern-mews, i.g.r. 1282., 
Wie 46 iS SESE waececin a aeddascedocnmts 2,320 
56, Porchester-rd., and 1 and 2, Celbridge- 
HIGWS, Us€s 40 Gib SNe BG xc caceccecsecses 1,810 
43, Archersst., u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. 72, 7S., Fr. 500. 510 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.x. for freehold 

round-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent ; r. for rent ; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per 
annum; yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd. for road ; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
yd. for yard, &c. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 











TIMBER. | TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. Satin, Porto Rico o/o/9 0/2/o 
on 8/o/o o/o/o | Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/3 0/o/7 
Teak, E.I....load 10/1o/o 15/10/o . i 
Sequoia,U.S.ft.cu. 1/9/o 2/o/o I Pi M nde 
Ash, Canada, load 3/17/6  5/s/o yal =. na P . 
Birch, do......... 3/0/o 5/o/o Bar Welkh’ on 2/14/11 o/o/o 
elt (lavcccacess 4/12/6 5/15/0 poe esa, m 6/o/ 6/e/ 
Fir, Dantsic, &c.. 2/o/o " 4/o/o <ONGON..------ O/0/0 O/5/0 
Oak, C0, occ veers 3/s/0 3/15/0 | DO- 3 works ere 
Canada ....cses 4/o/o 6 /o/o Do. S a fio inies. 15/0 S/17/ 
Pine, Canada red. o/fo/o o/o/o 0. a to SRIFe, ae -e 
Do. yellow .... 4/7/6  6/s/o Cc Lgelbrodesy oR sig} 5/0 7/10/0 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/rof/o 5/10/o peda oss ene 
St. Petersburg... 4/o/o 6/10/o Re ee i ie 70/o/o 70/10/0 
Wainscot, Riga, Best selected .. 70/10/o 71 /ofo 
&C., lOG.....006 3/1slo s/1sjo | Sheets, strong.. 73/0/0 75/o/0 
Odessa, crown.... 3/15/0 5/15/0 wate pong ih nas 66, nie bs = 
Deals, Finland 2nd i a a Pl - sid. od. 
& ist std. 100... 9/15/o 10/s/o | “or * ay 
Do. 4th & 3rd.. 9 = sole | Spanish ....ton 13/5/o o/o/o 
Do. Riga ...... 8/s/o 9/s/o English CT rar 
St. Petersburg, Brands teseeees 13/10/0 O/ofo 
ist yellow.... 11/15/o 14/5/o | ao pe 
Do. 2nd yellow. 10/15/o _12/5/o | at _ is rey ; 
Do. white...... 9/t5/o 11/15/0 | Pin upwards .. 34/10/0 o/ofo 
Swedish........ 9/15/0 16/15/0 | 7 aN hg 1s/o/o ofo/o 
White Sea .... 10/15/o 18/o/o | hn a Saas 28/30) Pe? 
Canada, Pine 1st 18/15/o 25/5/0 vie i teeee oo 28/s0/o o/o/o 
Do. do. and __.. 13/15/o  17/o/o betes aie ae 
Do. do. 3rd, &c. 6/o/o 10/o/o Sees Raaaaeane psa oahen 6 
=o = ufo mpop TiIN—Straits « 110/s/o o/o/o 
and .. 7/s/0 8/to/o Australian...... 110/15/o 111/o/o 
New Brunswick 7/s/o  8/ofo | English Ingots.. 113/0/0 114/0/o 
Battensallkinds. 5/o/o 16/o/o Banca.......... oe oS 
Flooring boards, Billiton ........ ofo/o ofo/o 
sq., Iin., prep. OILS 
SNE (eosenadadnas /6 16/3 | Linseed ...... ton 17/0o/o o/of 
Do. aG...rccce 8/o. 13/3 | Cocoanut, Cochin 27/15/o o/o/o 
Other qualities— 6/3. 7/0 | Do. Ceylon ...... 24/10/o o/o/o 
Cedar, Cuba, ft... */4 /44 | Palm, Lagos...... 21/15/o o/o/o 
Honduras, &c.. /3% = /44 | Rapeseed, English 
Mahogany, Cuba. /st /7 po eer 2/s/o  ofofo 
St. Domingo, Do. Brown ...... 20/15/o o/o/o 
cargo av. /s 1/3 | Cottonseed ref. .. 15/o/o 16/o/o 
Mexican, do, do. oe ee 17/o/o 18/o/o 
Tobasco, do. do. /4 /64 | Lubricating U.S. 0/5/3  0/7/6 
Honduras, do... /4 /6 0. TEMG <cccesce o/s/jo 0/6/6 
Box, Turkey, ton. 4/o/o 15/o/o | TAR— Stockholm 
OSG, TIO: vc sin.60 z/o/o 14/o/o barrel 1/s5/o o/o/fo 
RNIN s scaumntes 6/o/o 12/o/o Archangel...... 0/18/o o/o/o 
Satin, St. Doming. /s 1/o | Turpentine ...... gi/o/o 31/2/6 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“‘Nisi Dominus” (no objection).—E. H. & Son.—C. S. & Son.— 
R. G. S. sopemet in our last issue).—C. C. H.—R. & W. (amounts 
should have been stated).—W. S. (too late ; next week). 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, and papers 
read at public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is given subject 
to the approval of the article, when written, by the Editor, who 
retains the right to reject it if unsatisfactory. The receipt by the 
author of a proof of an article in type does not necessarily imply its 
acceptance, 

All communications neon literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and of to the Editor. 








TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. oa Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
4100, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 





BEDLINGTON (Northumberland).—For the execution of sewer- 
age works. for the Urban District Council. Mr. C. Brawn, surveyors 
Bedlington. (Quantities by surveyor:— 

Jacob Robson ........ 5393 8 6|John Thompson, 

Robert Johnson 385 16 1 Gosforth (accepted) £360 10 9 








mews, u.t. 234 yrs., gr. 54.) Fo TIT... cess eeee 1,000 
53, York-ter., u.t. 224 yrs., g.r. 21., 17.752. .... 450 
January 17.—By es TEwson, 
0. 
Old Kent-rd.—Glengall-rd. f.g. rents rood. 195., 
reversions ranging from 23 to 26 yrs. (in lots)... 4,155 
Glengall-ter., f.g. rents 21/., reversion in 27 yrs. 860 
By A. PREEcE (at Shepherd’s Bush). 
Hammersmith.—23 and 25, Raynham-rd., u.t. 65 
Sib EOI veces se 63 a eee ce iuad aie nae 450 
6, Overstone-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r- 62., r. 282. 325 
19, Mall-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., ger. 72., Tr. 420.....2005 400 
ulham.—16, May-st., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 62, r. 262. 230 
Shepherd’s Bush.—17, 19, 32, 34, 36, and 38, \ 
ffern-rd., Ust. $3 YiSey Biko GOL. 002s eerees 875 
L 39 and 41, Melina-rd., u.t. 53 yrs., g.r- 122. .... 340, 


3005» 7s and g, Ellerslie-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., g.r. 242, 


r, 1,050 


I 
12 © OP 900088 08 2.8 08 02 O82 C2 08 08 0.8 08 04 0.8 0.8 08 


BOURNEMOUTH,--For works to be done in connexion with 
making up the existing part and the proposed continuation of 
Braidley-road, for the Borough of Bournemouth. Mr. F. W. Lacey, 


Borough Engineer and Surveyor :— 
George Troke ....seeeeeeees 4715 | Grounds & Newton, Bourne- 
mouth* , .... 6 seeeee ee LOIS 
Accepted, 


BROMSGROVE.—For the execution of street works, Stoke Prior- 
for the Rural District Council, Mr. H. W. Smith, surveyor, 4, Fore‘ 













te-street, Worcester :— . 
fai et coccccggeas -+ $3,394 | Currall, Lewis, & Martin.. £2,274 
ilt Bros. . «+ 2,708) G. Trentham ..se.ces « 2,084 
R. W. Fitz 2,477 | T. Vale .....+0 2,076 
. Mackay....cesesceesees 2,349 | G. Law, Kiddermin: se 1,999 
WV. T. Ha eecccecce eee 2,290] A, Cooper .......ee0s. + oe 1,91 
JOU occ ccceccpececdecs « 2,280 * Accepted, 








BURY (Lancs.).—Accepted at schedule of prices for the execu 
tion of street works, Back Ainsworth-road, &c., for the Corpora- 
tion. Mr. J. Cartwright, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bury:—~ 

Radcliffe & Woodhead, Bury. 





CHURCH (Lancs.).—For sewering, &c., Grimshaw and other 
Streets, for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. E. Wood, Sur- 





veyor, District Council Offices, Church :-— 

Wie MM didacanckeauae $128 4 0O| L. Sharples...... +e+- $116 0 10 
G. Adams ... 122 2 o| James Grimshaw, 

J. Moore..... 119 11 4| Church(accepted).. 107 3 4 





DOVER.—Accepted for alterations andadditions to 128, Snargate- 
street, Dover, for Mr. J. Jarry :— 
Albert J. Dawkins ....... qenancasad Shaddededscdceces 4312 10 





ECCLES (Lancs).—For sewering, draining, &c., Back St. Mary’s- 
street, and others, for the Town Council :— 
Barton-grove.—Snape & Sons, Boardman-street, 





REEL ca ndkudesahssacuadaccdiasununuananalhans 244 8 8 
Back Hampson-street.—Snape & Sons 60 9 9 
Back New-lane East.—Snape & Sons......... 248 1 4 
Back New-lane West.—Snape & Sons.........+++ 54 5 0 
Back St. Mary-street.—Johuson Bros, & Smith, 

Patricroft ..... see cecceccecececngsescccccoccce 83 4 3 





EDGBASTON.—For villa residence, Poplar-avenue, Edgbaston, 





for Mr. J. Wentworth. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, architects, 
Bridge-street, Walsall :— ‘ 
i Rollason ........- evncee 41,565 | E. J. Charles ............41,397 

V. Hopkins... 1,480 F farley & Son. . & 
Whitehouse & Sons ...... 1,449 | Walton Bros. ..........+8 1,348 
J. W. Smith .....cccccccce 1,420 | J. Mallen, West Bromwich® 1,330 
G. H. Marshall ......... * Accepte 


« 1,397 


FARNBOROUGH (Hants).—For the erection of South Farn- 










borough Workmen’s Club, for the trustees. Mr. W. E. Trevena 
architect, Southampton-road, Farnborough :— 

ote = Wiasesesaeness fF [C2 Ss eee 

2. C, Hughes. 698 | E. Kemp, Frimley* 8 
We GE ce cccocccccececces 580 ° eonet - 








_FARNBOROUGH (Hants).—Accepted for the erection of two 
villas on the Hillfield Estate, for Mr. C. Ray, of Plymouth Mr. 
W. E. Trevena, architect, Southampton-road, Farnborough :— 

E. Kemp, Frimley.......... 41,976 


OOO e weer ee eeeeeeeeeenees 





FORRES, N.B.—For the erection of two semi-detached villas in 
the Sanquhar Estate, for the Forres Building Company, Limited 








Mr. John Forrest, architect, Forres :— 
Masonry. — John Mackenzie, Market - street, 
PIED cnngaccaceccsccaqceusvetcsoaucensccssses 
Carpentry.—James Robertson, South - street, 
OREO nanccncceccceucen 
Slating.— Alex. Forbes, Tytler-street, Forres... . 
Plastering and Tiling. — Angus & Ross, } £2,138 18 


CHERRMBUORG, PONE. 5.0 cccesesssaccceascceess 
Plumbing and Gasfitting.—Wm. Munro & Son, 
Urquhart-street, Forres ......cqecccccccccese 
Painting and Glazing.—James Robertson, 

Urquhart-street, Forres .....ccccccccesseccece 
Railings. &c.—Wm. Smith & Son, High-street, j 








FOWEY (Cornwall).—For the construction of a reservoir, for the 
St. Austell Rural District Council. Mr, T, H. Andrew, engineer, 1 
Trevarrick-villas, St. Austell :— 








f MEINE dc connccasccncns 4900 | Brown & Son ........ ° 
} P. Isbell......... 515 | Oliver & Menear ...... has 
. H. Mitchell 480 | Blamey & Hoskings, Fowey® 424 





* Accepted. 





HANWELL (Middlesex).—For the erection of an Infants’ schoo 
Hanwell, for the Managers of the Central London School District. 
Messrs. J. T. Newman & Jacques, architects, 2, Fen-court, E.C. 
— by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 


earle & Farrow ........ £6,597 | Stimpson & Co. ..........£5, 
F. J. Shopland apa Gaceae at ,229 | F. Nye eh ccacces " £5,930 
Battley, Son, & Holness... 6,024] F. J. Coxhead*® . 
A SO esncncnsases ,022 | H. Flint........ 





* Accepted. 





HESTON (Middlesex).—For the erection of a villa residence, for 
Mr. P. A. Cragg. _ Messrs. W. S. Cross & Kekwick, architects, 
18, Outer Temple, Strand. uantities supplied :— 





BE, Walk & Ce. cccocccccese 2,074) T. G. Sharpington........ 3 
Hayworth & Sons 1,997 | ae Hiscock * Lot . ar 
Wisdom & Son.......-e0e 1,896} A. & B. Hanson® ........ 1,750 


* Accepted, 





KINGSTON.—For making-up Eastbury-road, for the Kingston 
Corporation :— 
S. BRAVA cece cccccscscs £595 | S. Atkins 











ee AEN Sin ndinecdceGaccac 560 | Wm. Adamson, Kingston® ,~ 
POS Gn OE da candaaxsagaccs 490 * Accepted. 
LONDON. — For pulling down and rebuilding the “ British 


Queen,” East-street, Walworth, for the New London Brewery 


Company. Mr. J. Hamilton, architect :— 
Bevis Ge SOM os cccvcecass £$2,234.| Whitehead.........cceceee 41,985 
We CN dacs codcasdadens 2,003 | Snewin Bros. ..........s006 1,845 





LONDON.—For sundry additions and alterations to the biscuit 
works, Glamis-road, Shadwell, for Messrs. Meredith & Drew, 
Limited, under the superintendence of Mr. Frederick Colyer, archi- 
tect, 14, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. :— 

J. T. Robey, Bow, E.*........ s 
* Accepted, subject to variations. 





LONDON.—For alterations of the “‘ King’s Arms,” Tabernacle 
street, for Mr. R. Butlin, Mr. A. E. Pridmore, architect, 2, Broad- 
street-buildings :— ‘ 


W. Antill & Co. ........ o| W. London & Co. ...... £648 0 
Jenrick & Crocker o | Lyle Manufacturing Co. “630 o 
 MEMOEE cecsdenedeecacue o | Marchant & Hirst ...... 627 10 
C. Hedges ....cccccccces ° Accepted, 








LON DON.—For repairing, alteration to, and extension of black 
smith’s shop (Contract No. 4) at ‘‘London Yard,” Cubitt Town, E. 
for Messrs. Yarrow & Co., Limited. Messrs. Bradshaw, Brown 
& Co., architects and surveyors, Billiter-square-buildings, E.C. :— 


No. of Price of 
weeks to usable old 
complete. Bricks. 
T.. HE, Jackaae 66 -scccee: 44,655 21 onan 405, 
Harris & Wardrop...... 3,969 aed 16 355. 
Dove Brothers.......... 3755 . 32 305, 
Pn ta vccdcacadces 3,700 ° == - 
Chafen & Newman®.... 3,6 20 35S. 


38 cee 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For erecting outside staircases for the Woolwich 
Union :— 





MEA@SUFES .... +e e-eeeece 41,056 o| St. Pancras Ironwork Co. £8 
Haywood Bros., & Eck- * Wenham & Waters...... — bs 

SO nkioipnide seoees, 847 © | Morwood & Sons....+006 780 15 
Thomas & Edge sesers 839 @ 
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LONDON.—For overhead traveller at North Woolwich pumping 
station, for the London County Council :— 


Musgrave Bros, ......-- £400 0| Pickerings, Ltd. ........ #261 o 
T. Broadbent & Son, Ltd 355 0| Carrick & ‘Ritchie *...... 250 0 
Princes Dry Dock Co. .. 341 16] Flavell & Chutchill...... 245 0 
Rawlinsons, Ltd.......++ 325 0 i ginbottom & Mannock ‘230 o 

320 0 1. Henderson ........ 195 0 


J. Thompson.......-++00 
J. Carrick & Sons, Ltd,. 378 ° 





LONDON.—For alteration of Crossness main engines, for the 


London County Councii :— 
weer y Anderson, & 





Fleming & Ferguson ....£45,000] Easton, der 
Stewart & Sons, Goolden, Limited ....£24,412 
SS Se 10,000 | R. Goodfellow seseseeees 22,400 
Phoenix FoundryCompz any 29,750 Clay, Henriques, & Co., 
{ Limited ..c.ccccccccce 19,456 





LONDON.—For the erection of oak fencing at Southwark Park, 
for the London County Council :— 





T. Turner, Limited . £1,790 | M. Marshall ........-.00+- 
B. Horton & Son ...-.++- 1,625 | B. Batchellor... 

, 2S. COMES .ccceccccces 1,479 | Rowland Bros. 

J. Stenning & Son.....-.. 1.472 


LONDON. —For the construction of the Greenwich footway 
tunnel, for the London County C oma? — 
ethick Bros. .... £142,560 16 2 Taylor ........ £131,030 0 0 
Mowlem & Co.. 135,339 9 0 J. ‘Cochrane & Sons 101,800 0 oO 





LONDON.—Accepted for new boiler and hot-water'pipes at the 
Receiving W orkhouse, Bear-yard, for the Guardians of the Strand 
Union. Messrs. W. S. Cross & Kekwick, architects, 18 Outer Tenple, 


Strand :— 
Dent & Hellyer......+06 dos bosenbanendenssvesceesoncess £41 





LONDON.—For alterations and fittings to the Receiving 
Workhouse, Bear-yé ard, for the Guardians of the Strand Union. 
Messrs. W. S. Cross & Kekwick, architects, 18, Outer Temple, 


Strand :— 
Ww. Wright socnpbelebennhan Lr42 | Love & Co.® .......- 0000 £135 
W. Hormett .....+e--eeeeeee 140 * Accepted, 





LONDON.—Accepted for new drainage and sanitary work, 
central yard and cme Cleveland-street Sick: Asylum, for the 
managers. Messrs. W. S. Cross & Ke kwick, architects, 18, Outer 


Temple, Strand :— 
Love & Co., Exeter-street .....-ccccereeeereeneneeeeee £393 





LONDON. ~Accepted for shop fittings, 125, High-street, Chis- 
wick 
W. Vv OND o's 0:0 60.05.00 00:000s0550000500000560000400 eR $22. 





LONDON.—Accepted for sanitary and other alterations at 375, 


Strand, London :— 
A SS ENTE TTT TT TTT TT Tr £320 





NEATH (Wales).—For the ‘sa of a filter-bed at the 
Knoll, for the Corporation. Mr. D. f. Jenkins, Engineer, Gwyn 


Hall, Neath. Quantities by the Engine * r: 

, eer fetets 9 4 Barnes, “Chaplin, & 

bi Jenkins cageeee T,109 2TO] COv sevseoveseeee £1,003 18 2 
SS censcadnnnee 1,066 16 0] E. Jones, Ne ath® ..  o41 8 10 
We PORE vcdcvecess 1,050 5 0 * Accepted. 





SCHULL (Ireland).—For the construction of reservoir, filter-beds, 
paatg he | y  % for the Guardians. Mr. Richard Evans, C.E., 53, 


South Mall, Cork 
FOIE WO | ois 65000ccnccenscsesccvessectecevees, £801 18 6 
A. W. Smith, Bandon, Co, Cork (accepted) ...... 795 0 o * 


[Engineer's estimate £811 05. od.] 





TEDDINGTON.—Accepted for alterations and additions to Rock 
* Hall and new stabling, for Mr. James Willing, Junior. Messrs. W. S, 
Cross & Kekwick, architects 18, Outer Temple, Strand :— 
LAO BE GOs, TERDOOT GTO o.o.os ccevnnccqecesssccccnes 1,560 





WALSALL.—For extension to Ipremises, George-street, Walsall, 
for Messrs. J. Shannon & Son, Limited. Messrs. Bailey & McCon- 
” architects, Bridge-street, Walsall : 














. Tildesle RS £10,000 | J. *. EE EEE £9,000 
T Rowbotham 9,904 | C. Gray Hill. -. 8,936 
. Harley & Son.. 9,975 Smith & Pitts +. 8,900 
V. & dj Webb 9,936 ie See 8,850 
B. Wuicock & Co.-...... 9,856 i OE ee 8,832 
Ww. Sapcote & Son ...... 9,333] R. Morton Hughes ...... 8,671 
. | DEG T, ARRIIOW, 5:53 20000 003% 8,450 
Be, Gomes Br’ SOM ‘occ cc cscs 0,150 | W. Hopkins, Birmingham* 8,440 
W. Brown & Son ........ 9,106 * Accepte od, 








C.B.N.SNEWIN 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, WALNUT, 
TEAK, VENEER, and TIMBER MERCHANT, 


Nos. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, & 17, BACK HILL, 
HATTON GARDEN, and 29, "RAY STREET, 
FARRINGDON ROAD, E.C. 

THE LARGEST STOCK OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY 
THICKNESS. DRY, AND FIT FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


Telephone, No. 274 Holborn, Tele. Address ‘*SNEWIN: London.’ 





WALSALL.—For extensions to Metropolitan Bank of England 
and . Wales,. Walsall. . . Messrs.. Bailey . & . McConnal, architects, 
a e-street, Walsall :— 











ebl 46,550 | W. Wistance..... +£5:997 
Nader cet. - - eo . Moffat & _ 5, 
794 
fei . Sons ° .Sapcote: 5,678 
owbotham coe MBM! 0.2. echc.soce 5,250 
H. Willcock & Co......... 6,037 | { pe Birmingham* 4,990 
: * Accepted 








WARWICK.—For additions_ to olin, for the Union 
Guardians, ‘Mr. F. P. base C.E., 8. ury-street, Warwick :— 


ek OE ay eee 109: 208 DB. ACES! . ccc00sseescs £178 10 
A. & P. Chaplin ........ 187 of] J. Riley, Warwick*...... 170 0 
J. H. & J. Cashmore .... 185 15 * Accepted. 








YSTRAD (Wales).—For additions to laundry at Hospital, for the 
Rhondda Valley Urban District Council. Mr. W. D. Morgan, 
architect, 23, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. Quantities by the archi- 
tect :— 











Alban Richards ....£2,051 18 11] D. Thomas & Co. £1,655 0 0 
if E, Willis........ 1,920 9 10} Mor, an Bros. ...... 1,615 19 8 
a Magee sani +» 1,708 3 o| Watkin Williams, 
C. Jenkins & Sons.. 1,668 6 6| Pontypridd*...... 1,475 0 
* Accepted. 








“The Builder” 


NEW YEAR’S NUMBER 


IS NOW 


OUT OF PRINT. 


THE 
SURVEYORS’ DISTRICTS MAP 


Has been REPRINTED, and can now be supplied, 
unmounted, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





For Arepaid charges for mounting, see advertisement, 
page iv. 





‘TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT from 
the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at the 
rate of 19s. per annum (2 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
oe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ce lon, 
&c 6s. per annum Remittances (pay: able. to DOUG SLAS 
FOUR’ DRINIE R) should be addressed to the publisher of ‘ ord 
BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine- street, W.C 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the —e Office, 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. od. —— (13 numbers), can ensure 
receiving ‘‘ The Buil we y Friday Morning’s Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


12t, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 











Telephone No. 270. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings, 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 





Architects’ 








THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


HAM HILL STONE. ‘i 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Son 
The Doulting Stone Co.) ‘ 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under- -Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssei and Metallic Lay, 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and _ terraces, Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apvt, 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed. 
4&5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apvr, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and - despatch. 
, PRINCES 8 
METCHIM & SON {orckonsuse WESTMINSTER 
“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES," 
For 1899, price 6d.jpost 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 [ADV 


Ernest Mathews & Co 


61, St. Mary Azo, E.C, 


SLATES, SLABWORK, 
Enamelled Slate, 
Marble, 
Permanent Green Slates. 


WORKS: 


Pow, London, E. and 
Aberllefenny, North Wales. 


BRANCH HOUSE: 
37, Victoria-street, Bristol. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, &£.C. 
Telephone No., 2751 Avenue 
































Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING, 


ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITE SILICA PAVING 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, 








W. DUFFY'S PATENT 
IMMOVABLE ACME 








WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 


Full Particulars ona Prices on application to 


Litera ACME | FLOORING = erates hl LTD. 








JAN. 38 1899. | 


THE ._BUILDER. 


XVil | 





















on, 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


ae ROMAN, MEDINA, PARIAN, KEENE’S, PLASTER and WHITING, 


ae FRANCIS & COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Old Nine Elms Brand, Established 1810. Prize Medals—London, 1851; Philadelphia, 1876 ; te 1878; Calcutta, 1883; London, 1884. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1889 ; Chicago, 1898. Offices and Warehouses : Bridge Foot, Vauxhail, London.—Works: Chife-on-Thames 





_| VAL DE TRAVERS ASPHALTE 


42, (COMPRESSED OR MASTIC) 

for Is the best material for Roadways, Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, Basements, Stables, Coach Houses, 
- Slaughter Houses, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 

te HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHOUT, E.C. 





.| W. SUMNER & CO. 


ns DIANA PLACE, 388, EUSTON ROAD, 
: HIGH-CLASS STEAM JOINERY WORKS. 


y ESTIMATES QUOTED FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF JOINERY FOR ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND THE TRADE, 


Telephone No. 760, King’s Cross. 





Fittings for Banks, Offices, Churches, Shops, &c. 


Telegrams ‘‘ Renovation,” London. 





| FIBROUS PLASTER MANUFACTURERS. 


Samuel Wright & Co. 


Crown Works, André Street, 
Amhurst Road, Hackney, N.E. 








AYLESFORD, NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT. 











Manufacturers of GAULT BRICKS, White Pressed for Facing, and every other description. 
PRESSED ROOFING TILES, Plain and Ornamental 


DALT-GLAZED STONEWARE GOODS of all kinds, 
Agricultural Pipes, 
Garden Edging, 

Chimney Pots, Je, 
Architectural Designs, 
made to order. 


RIDGE TILES, Plain and Ornamental. 
Address, 


4 THOMAS STANFIELD, at 
: the Works ; 
Mor 150, York-road, Lam- 
deth, London. 














A GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





JUROR, CLASS XXX., 


A INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


1862, 





JUROR, CLASS XXVL., 
GREAT EXHIBIUJON, 1851. 











IN PATENT FIBROUS PLASTER. 
In slabs, dry, and ready for fixing. 


George Jackson & Sons, 
No. 49, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W. 


EsTABLISHED 1780. 
All kinds of Enrichments supplied in the same material, 


ORNAMENTAL OEILINGS AND CORNICES 








PRIZE MEDAL CLASS XV., 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1867. 
PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS X. (0), 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862, 


PRIZE MEDAL, CLASS XXIV., 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 1856. 
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Artistie Joinery executed Pi Faia own Besiéns 
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SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
HE IMPERIAL Insurance Company, 
Limited. FIRE, (Bst- 1800) 1, Old Broad-atreet, 


ee ne Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, 1,200,0002. Paid-up, 300,0002. Total Funds. 


over 1,500,0001.—E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE VULCAN 
BOILER ano GENERAL 
INSURANCE CO., 


LIMITED. 


fate The Boller Insurance and Steam Power Co., Lim. 
The Original Boiler Insurance Company.) 


Head Office: 67, King Street, Manchester, 


ESTABLISHED 1859, 


Subscribed Capital - - £375,000. 


Boilers and Engines Insured and Inspected. 
Rates quoted to meet the 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, 
Employer’s Liability Act, and Common Law. 
Individual Accident Insurance. 

Upwards of 40,000 Boilers & Engines under supervision. 











J. F..L. CROSLAND, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.M.E., Chief 
Engin 


eer, 
EDWARD HADFIELD, Secretary. 
Application for Agencies Invited. 








“The Builder” Student's Series. 


Crown 8yo, 3s. 64, post free. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 


WORKS AND HOW TO WRITE THEM: a Manual 
g9 for Architectural Students. By FREDERIO 
RICHARD FARROW, F.R.I.B.A. 
The Chapter on Terra-Cotta by THOS. COOPER, A.R.I.B.A. and 
that on Electric Wiring, by ALEX. RUSSELL, M.A. (Cantab.), 
Lecturer to Faraday House, and NEVILLE T, PAYNE, A.1.E.E. 


This Manual is written with a view to meet the requirements of 
the student, to show him how he should write a specification, so 
that when he has learnt the method and general principles, he may 
spply them to the particular exigencies of any building he may 

an. 


“Every architect who takes pupils should insist that they obtain 
copies.”— Architect. 
** Will prove of service to the architectural student.”—Building 


News. 
“Full of practical: hinta and advice—has a good index."—A. A. 
‘o'es. 
** Well fulfils a useful’ purpose.”"—Glasgow Herald, 


**A handy manual—will be found extremely useful in the early 
days of student life.”—Liverpool Courier. 








Uniform with the above, 5s. post free, 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY: a 


Text-Book for Architects, Engineers, Surveyors,’and Craftsmen 
(with over 420 illustrations), by BANISTER F. FLETCHER, 
A.R.I.B.A. and H, PHILLIPS FLETCHER, A.R.I.B.A., 


LOE. 

The Authors have endeavoured to meet the requirements of the 
craftsman, and at the same time to produce a work that will be 
useful to the Professional man in the designing of the various 
structures, They have also end d to der the desires of 
those who are likely to become candidates for the examination of the 
City and Guilds Institute, the Carpenters’ Company, and the Insti- 
tute of Oertified Carpenters, &c. Also for the examination in these 
subjects by the R.1.B.A. and the Surveyors’ Institution, &, 


**Oan be heartily recommended.”—A. A. Notes, 

** A concise treatise.”—Scientific American, 

**Admirably adapted for its intended purpose,”—Oarpenter and 
“A very useful volume.”—Fnglish Mechanic, 


*Thorovebly practical and up-to-date.”—Jrish Builder, 
* Of tne utmost vaiue to the student.”—City Press, 











London : 
D. FOURDRINIER, “ Builder” Office, 46, Oatherine-street, W.0, 


AGGETT’S SINGLE-FRONTED RESI- 
DENCES. 25 Coloured Plates, half imperial size, plates 
only, 268. with folio 28s. 6d. bound in book, 30s, 

The above work consists of a complete variety of plans, all worked 
out on an equal basis, with quantities for ascertaining which is the 
cheapest. Sent on a) tg if desired. 

J.J. BRA , 88, Colmore-row, Birmingham. 


. ’ 

*“*fNHE BUILDER” WANTED for the 
following dates, viz.:—Oct 18th, 1879; Nov. 12th, 1881; 

March 7th and 14th, 1885; Jan. 7th, 1888; Jay. 5th, 1889; Aug. 9th, 

— State price. —H. FREDERICK, The Limes. Bitton, Gloucester- 

shire. 











(THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 


CARPENTERS. 

The FIRST of the Series of FRE# LEC ORES on matters connected 
with BUILDING, will be delivered at CARPENTERS’ HALL, 
London Wall, on MONDAY next, JANUARY 30th, at EIGHT p.m. 
by J. MANS » Esq. V.P.Inst.0.E. &c. Subject: “ THE 
BRINGING of WATER to BIRMINGHAM from the WELSH 
— rs > ne enanene. Chairman ; e 

aster orshipful Company of Carpenters—. Admission Free, 
by Tickets to be obtained from 8. W. PRESTON, . at the Hall. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS FOR SANITARY 


2 OFFICERS. 

The TWENTY-SEVENTH COURSE of LECTURES will be beld at 
THE a MUSEUM, Margaret-street, W. on MONDAYS and 
THURSDAYS, commencing FEBRUARY 20th. 

The Course includes in addition to the Lectures a number of 
practical onstrations and Inspections at places illustrative of 
sanitary ce and administration. 

Full particulars can be obtained at the Offices of the Institute, 
Margaret-street, W. 
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BILLS OF QUANTITIES, &, 


LITHOGRAPHED CORRECTLY BY RETURN OF POST. a 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT OFF USUAL PRICES. . 


PLANS BEST STYLE. 


‘A. Lt a 


Shakespeare Press, Birmingham. 





OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE, Coopers Hill, Staines. —The COURSE OF STUDY 
is arranged to fit an Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and 
the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted in September, 
1899. The Secretary of State will offer them for Competition twelve 
appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works De 
ment, and three appointments as Assistant Superintendents in tke 
Telegraphs Department. one in the Accounts Branch P.W.D. and 
one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railway,—For particu- 
lars, apply to SECRETARY, at College. 


QGURVEYORS INSTITOTION EXAMI- 


NATIONS.—Complete courses of preparation in class or by 
correspondence in all divisions and sub-divisions. At the last four 
examinations the following prizes were obtained by Mr. PARRY'S 
pupils :—1895 and 1896, Institution Prize, Driver Prize, and’ Penfold 
Silver Medal ; 1897, Institution Prize and Special Prize; 1898, Insti- 
tution Prize, Special Prize, Driver Prize, and Penfold Silver Medal, 
and Crawter Prize (one of the two bracketted winners of the last). 
At the Examination of last March MORE THAN HALF of the 
successful list were Mr. PARRY’S pupils.—Apply to Mr. RICHARD 
PARRY, F.S.I. A.M.I.C.E. &c. 27, Great George-street, Westminster 
(immediately opposite the Surveyors’ Institution). 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ and PRAC- 


TICAL SANITARY SCIENCE EXAMS. of THE SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. Complete Courses of Instruction by correspondence 
for these and similar exams. conducted by Gentleman (Engineer, 
Surveyor, and Sanitary Inspector to Urban District Council) holding 
three Certificates from San. Inst. 1st Class Honours Medallist, 
Hygiene, &c. Several hundred successes. Classes for 1899 EXAMS. 
just commencing.—Apply early for Syllabus of Subjects, &c. to 
MEM. SAN. INST. Box 195, Office of ** The Builder.’ 


ANITARY INSPECTORS. — EXAM- 
INATIONS ‘for qualification under the SANITARY 
INSTITUTE. A Qualified Surveycr, and holder ot certificates of 
competency in sanitary knowledge and building construction, is 
prepared to COACH ladies and gentlemen for these Exams. by 
correspond Fees entirely conditional on the pupil’s success 
payable after passing, bar a nominal guarantee of good faith. 
75 per cent. of my students were successful at last Exam. — 
GEO. B. DAFFORN, P.A.S.I. 25, High-street, Wimbledon. 


ANITARY INSTITUTE EXAMS. — 


Preparation for the Inspectors’ Ex t under a system 
of correspondence needing no Text Books or Acts, by C. . 
CLARKE, Assoc,San.Inst. Member of the Société Francaise 
d'Hygiéne. 1st Honoursman and Medallist in Hygiene, Member of 
the Society of Arts, Professional Lecturer on Sanitation. Clarke's 
methodical and reliable ‘‘ Aids” :—‘* Noteson Sanitary Law,” 1s. 6d. 
‘Sanitary Appliances” (diagrams), 1s. ‘*Trade Nuisances,” 6d. 
** Practical Drain Inspection,” 6d. ‘‘ Calculation of Cubic Space,” 1s. 
—Prospectus from 120, Thorold-road, Ilford, E. 


I.B.A. SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS, 
e INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, AND CIVIL 
SERVICE TECHNICAL EXAMINATIONS. Preparation by corres- 
pondence, personally, or in residence. Fourteen first places,— 
MIDDLETON & CARDEN, 19, Craven-street, Strand, London, W.C. 























WO GENTLEMEN, with London Offices, 


calling on architects and surveyors, are open to REPRESENT 
a FIRST-CLASS DRAIN-PIPE and SANITARY WARE MANU- 
FACTURER.—Reply, Box 103, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


T° ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.— 


gentleman is desirous of purchasing a partnership iv a sound 
old-established business, He has n in the profession for some 
twelve years with a firm of very old standing, and for the past four 
years has been in a position of great responsibility as their confiden- 
tial clerk. The firm, however, has too many members to offer him 
sufficient immediate prospects. Advertiser has a particularly prac. 
tical business knowledge of the profession, and great capacity for 
hard work, and isa competent quantity surveyor. He is absolutely 
steady and reliable in all ways, and has most particular inducements 
for close attention to business. He will be glad to make an appoint- 
ment with anyone desirous of an interview.—Apply, Box 210, Office 
of ** The Builder. 


PABINERSHIP REQUIRED by young 


Gentleman (34), moderate capital, having practical know- 
ledge of the building trade, including estimating, plans, and office 
routine.—Address, Box 148, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—<Architect wishes to 


PURCHASE a SHARE in a thoroughly good and well-estab- 
lished PRACTICE, in or near London. Would prefer first under- 
taking some of the work in hand for mutual satisfaction.—Address, 
in confidence.—Box 258, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP WANTED by advertiser, 


carrying on business asa plumber and decorator, with good 
connexion. A practical joiner, with some experience of brickwork, 
and well up in estimating, as a PARTNER, with about 4001. to 
launch into the building branch of work in rising town in the 
—e one hour by rail from London.—Box 189, Office of ‘The 
der.” 

















ARTNERSHIP.—Gentleman with expe- 


rience as ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR, and also in ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT, desires Partnership, or would takeover a moderate 
practice.—Address, Box 208, Office of ‘‘ The Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—A young Architect, 


energetic and capable of extending connexion, desires to meet 
another whose practice offers scope for such or with one beginning.— 
and and particulars in confidence to Box 233, Office of ‘‘The 
Builder.” 


ARTNERSHIP.—Desired Engagement, 


with view to Partnership, with Architect and Surveyor 
(general practice). Good experience. Moderate premium, Old- 
standing firm preferred.—Box 234, Office of ‘‘The Builder.” 


O BUILDERS.—Wanted, PARTNER, 

to take place of one retiring. Business established in London 

over twenty-five years. Full investigation offered to principals with 

— A 2,0002. available, — Apply, CAMERON, 20, Finsbury- 
circus, E.C. 











UNICIPAL and COUNTY  ENGI- 


NEERS' EXAMINATION.—Mr. RICHARD PARRY, 
A.M.I.C.E. F.S.I. &c. 27, Great George-street, Westminster, 
prepares pupils by correspondence for this examination. The course 
of work may be taken to extend over three, six, or twelve months, 
according to previous knowledge. At the examination of last April, 
out of the 15 successful candidates 12 were prepared by Mr. Parry. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. 


e Mr. W. CHURCH ‘HOWGATE hereby ANNOUNCES that 
he has taken Mr. ALEXANDER G. BOND, B.A. Oxen. A.R.I.B.A. 
into PARTNERSHIP, and that in future all applications should be 
made to Messrs. HOWGATE & BOND. 


I.B.A. EXAMS. — PREPARATION 


e personally or by correspondence, in three, six, nine, or twelve 
montbs’ courses. ARCHITECTURAL LENDING LIBRARY. 
Special three months’ finishing courses.—For full particulars apply 
to Messrs. HOWGATE & BOND, Associates R.I.B.A. Perchard 
House, 70, Gower-street, W.C. (close to the British Museum). 


ANITARY INSPECTORS’ EXAMS.— 


Candidates for exams. of Sanitary Institute prepared by corre- 
pond by a Member of the Sanitary Institute. Classes for 1899 
exams. just commencing. Many recent successes. Thorough train- 
ing given.—For particulars, testimonials, &c. address, Box 209, Office 
of ** The Builder.” 


(GIRDERS, Columns, Roofs, and Floors 


Designed and’ Inspected during construction and erection. 
Plans copied and traced. 
JENNER G. MARSHALL, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. M.I.M.E. 
Consulting Engineer, 
NORWICH UNION CHAMBERS, BIRMINGHAM. 


F. HARBER, Architect, 
aids others with comole 


* COMPETENT. ASSISTANCE 


at 
No. 35, CRAVEN-STREBT, CHARING CROSS. 


OUNG ARCHITECT (A.R.I.B.A.) 


ASSISTS in the PREPARATION of DRAWINGS, 
TRACINGS, &c, at his own office. 
G. SCORER, 
No, 28, Newman-street, W. 


[MPORTANT NOTICE. a 


TO BUILDERS AND TIMBER MERCHANTS. 

The NODON-BRETONNEAU METHOD of SEASONING and 
PRESERVING TIMBER by an Electrical Process should command 
the attention of all interested in timber, if only because of the fact 
that the 100 franc shares of the French Company (which only com- 

d busi upon a cial scale less than two months ago) 
cannot now be obtained under 585 francs, i.e. the 4/, shares already 
stand at over 23/. 

The leading members of the various branches of the Wood Trades 
of France are rapidly taking up licenses for the erection of plant on 
their own premises for the treatment of timber obtained from their 
regular sources of maa 

The process causes the seasoning to be thoroughly accomplished— 
whether the wood be hard or soft—renders it impervious to moisture, 
and preserves it from decay. It further enables the staining of 
timber (to any desired colour) to be carried right through its 
thickness, a fact which, taking into account the imperviousness of 
the wood to moisture, renders the usual preservative painting 


unnecessary. 
A PRIVATE EXHIBITION of the PROCESS will be given at the 



































| Admiesion Tickets 


WORKS of Messrs. JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, Electrical Engineers, 
Charlton, Kent, from MONDAY, the 30th inst. to FRIDAY, the 3rd 
FEBROARY (inclusive), between the hours of ELEVEN and FOUR. 

may be obtained of the Secretary, THE ELEC- 
TRICAL TIMBER SEASONING AND PRESERVATION COMPANY, 
No, 159, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W, 


ARTNER WANTED in old-established 


Decorating, Jobbing, and Contracting Business ; 1,0007. to 
2,0007. wanted. Splendid opportunity for a capable man, Sooks 
kept bv Chartered Accountant, and full particulars will be given to 
bona fide applicants. Ten per cent. interest guaranteed to an in- 
vestor.—Replies, in first instance, to Box 232, Uffice of ‘‘ The 
Builder.” 


CABINET MAKERS. — Old-established 


firm are desirous of LETTING OFF PORTION of their 
WORKS, with latest machinery, to a capable man, able to undertake 
and carry out portion of their work as sub-contractor.—Address, 


7, 2, “The Yorkshire Post,” Leeds. 
INSTRUCTOR IN 


SSISTANT 

i. MANUAL TRAINING. 

THE CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTITUTE, THE 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF DRAPERS, THE SCHOOL BOARD 
FOR LONDON (JOINT COMMITTEE). 

MANUAL TRAINING AND CENTRAL CLASSES. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED from ARTIZANS competent to 
ASSIST the ORGANISING INSTRUCTOR (working in Wood, 
Pattern-making, &c.) in connexion with the above-named classes. 

The remureration to commence at 802. per annum, to be paid out 
of the funds of the Joint Committee. 

Applicants must state their experience ard qualifications, and 
whether they have gained any certificates under the Science and Art 
D-vartment, the City and Guilds of London. Institute, or any other 
Educational body. 

Answers pam be received not later than by the first post on 
SATURDAY, the 4th FEBRUARY, 1899, addressed to E. H. 
BRAMLEY, School Board for London, Victoria Embankment, w.c. 
and marked on the envelope, ‘* Manual Trainivg. 


OUNTY BOROUGH of HUDDERS- 
APPOINTMENT OF ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
ASSISTANT. 


The Corporation invite APPLICATIONS for the APPOINTMENT 
in the Borough Engineer's Department of an experienced ENGI- 
NEERING and SURVEYING ASSISTANT, at a salary of 150/. per 
annum, 

Yhe person appointed must be thoroughly qualified to fulfil the 
duties of the ome, particulars of which may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Borough Engineer. 

Application, pay ote arse own handwriting, giving full —— 
as to experience, age, &c. and accompanied by not more ory 
recent testimonials, to be addressed to Mr. K. F. CAMPB . " 
A.M Inst.C.E. Borough Engineer and Surveyor, not later than 
FRIDAY, the 10th day of FEBRUARY, endorsed Engineering 
Assistant.” 

By order, 


. C. LLOYD, 
ne Town Clerk. 











Huddersfield, 
January 23rd, 1899. _ 


‘WILLESDEN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


BUILDING INSPECTOR.—WILLESDEN LOCAL 
BOARD ACT, 1887. PLICA- 
The Willesden District Council are prepared to receive sg 
TIONS for the APPOINTMENT of BUILDING TERPEOTY = 
Every Candidate must be at least 25 years of age a ane 
Certificate of the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
tion of Civil Engineers, or of the Institution of Surveyors. 2 1. te 
Salary 150. per annum, rising by annual incremeuts ©: s 
a annum, g 
ym in candidate’s own handwriting, stating oh epee 
and enclosing copies of not more than three testiuonia! oa x. DAY, 
date, to be forwarded not later than FOUR p.m. on 


FEBRUARY 14th, 1899, to the undersigned, from whom further 





particulars “== — 
order, 
ROBSON, M.Inst.C.E. 
0. CLAUDE to the Council. 
Public Offices, 
Dyne-road, Kilbarn, N.W. 





January 25th, 1890, 
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“DANS LE REVE."— 1. GUSTAVE MICHEL, SCULPTOR 
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COMPETITION DESIGN FOR 
CARDIFF TOWN HALL. 


By Mr. Beresrorp Pires, F.R.1I.B.A. 
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